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ARTICLE I. 
THE CHURCH'S FUTURE.* 
By Pror. E, J. Wor, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Article XVII. of the Augsburg Confession reads according 
to the Latin Text: They also teach that at the consummation 
of the world Christ will appear for judgment and raise all the 
dead, bestow upon the pious and elect eternal life and everlast- 
ing joy, but condemn wicked men and devils to be forever tor- 
mented. 

They condemn the Anabaptists who teach that the punish- 
ment of damned men and devils will have an end. They con- 
demn also others who are now disseminating the Judaizing 
notions that anterior to the resurrection of the dead the right- 
eous will possess the government of the world, the wicked be- 
ing every where destroyed. (Ger. Text : Certain Jewish notions 
which are even now mooted that * * the holy and pious 
shall alone possess a secular kingdom and shall exterminate all 
the ungodly). 

The XV. Marburg Articles which constitute the original 
draught of which the Augustana is the ultimate development, 





*Holman Lecture on the Augsburg Confession for 1882, delivered in the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 5, 1882. 
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do not contain this Article nor any allusion to the Vovessima. 
It is found, however, in the second outline of formulated doc- 
trine, the XVII. Articles of Schwabach, although in a form 
varying somewhat from that here given from the Augustana, 
and with the order of the related Articles transposed. 

The XIII. of the Schwabach Articles declares “that our Lord 
Jesus will come at the last day to judge the quick and the dead, 
and to deliver his believing ones from all evil and bring them 
into everlasting life. The unbelieving and ungodly he will pun- 
ish and with the devils condemn them forever to hell.” 

This Article is there immediately preceded by that concern- 
ing THe Cuurcu: There will always be upon earth a holy 
Christian Church until the end of the world, which Church is 
no other than the body of believers in Christ, &c., and is fol- 
lowed by the Article concerning Civit GOVERNMENT: That in 
the meanwhile until the Lord shall come to judgment and 
abolish all power and dominion, we are to honor and obey all 
civil government and rule, as an estate ordained of God, &c. 

The import of this sequence as given by Luther, in the 
Schwabach Articles is very evident and striking. In Art. XII. 
it is maintained that there will always be a holy Church upon 
the earth; a Church that must endure suffering and persecution 
in the world, yet in view of the fact that this Church even in 
and by means of its struggles and afflictions is steadily advanc- 
ing toward a triumphant goal, the Parousia of her Lord and 
the completion of his kingdom, it devolves upon Christians 
to take comfort, and in the meanwhile, until this glorious de- 
liverance and the supersedure of all worldly reign and author- 
ity, by the visible reign of Him whose right it is to rule, to 
submit themselves loyally and reverently to the worldly powers 
under which they are placed. It is not their province as Chris- 
tians to revolutionize civil governments. They are ordained of 
God for the time being. Yet does it behoove them at all times 
to discriminate between the rule of these and the reign of Christ. 
The internal connection in the Confessiow is therefore virtually 
the same even in the reversed order of the Articles.* From 
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the present confusion, the deep distress and the fiery tribula- 
tions which the Church is constantly experiencing, the Confes- 
sors lift their eyes to the future and declare their conviction 
that her ultimate consummation is yet to be achieved. Contend- 
ing ever against adverse powers, assailed both by the darkness 
of this world and by spiritual wickedness in high places, the 
Church does not despair. Her conflicts though violent as they 
are incessant must eventually terminate in her triumph and not 
in her overthrow. Her feet bruised and bleeding from the 
fangs of the Serpent will yet crush the very head of that Ser- 
pent,and the kingdoms that have so long humbled and oppressed 
the subjects of the true King, will yet themselves become the 
empire of Immanuel. Inspired and sustained by this unfalter- 
ing hope, the Church keeps up the contest. She is persuaded 
that the flaming light of that day of days, when her Lord shall 
come in power and great glory, will reveal the ruin of her foes 
and her own triumph and enthronement with Christ. Now 
her life is hid with Christ in God. Like her Lord, she is 
pierced, dishonored, crucified. But when he who is her life will 
appear then she will also appear with him in glory, conformed 
to him in spirit, and partaker of his overwhelming triumph.* 
The day of his revelation from heaven will also witness the 
manifestation of the sons of God.t This she knows and this is 
what she confesses. The surprising brevity of the Confession is 
well illustrated in this Article. The whole domain of Escha- 
tology is in its thetical statements couched in half a dozen lines, 
the Confessors aiming, as is well known, at the enumeration of 
only such points as were deemed necessary for the defence of 
their position, to wit, that they had adopted nothing, either in 
regard to doctrine or ceremonies, that is opposed to the Holy 
Scriptures or to the Christian Church Universal.f 

The true scope of a Confession they well understood to be 
the definition and defense of those truths which are essential to 
the faith of the Church and which are at once the experience 
and the expression of her living consciousness. In this Article 





*Coll. 3: 4. 7Rom. 8 : 19. 
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they knew themselves to be in such entire accord with the his- 
toric Church that their language is little more than a literal 
repetition of the CEcumenical Creeds, and is like them restricted 
to the plainest declarations of the Scriptures. 

The reformers were also aware, that in this matter there was 
entire harmony between them and their antagonists both on 
the right and on the left, for the Zwinglians were perfectly sat- 
isfied with this presentation of eschatological doctrines and the 
Romanists offered no objection to it in their Confutation. 

“All were agreed in this that the History of the Church, 
therefore also that of the world, will terminate with the coming 
of Christ for the final judgment, that, moreover, all the dead 
will appear in risen form and that the judgment will effect a 
final and eternal separation between the blessed followers of 
Christ and his condemned foes.’’* 

The position of the Confessors in this Article falls under 
three heads: 

I. Wuat THEY Conress. 

Il. Wuat THEY CONDEMN. 

II]. Waat THEY CoMMIT TO THE FREEDOM AND FURTHER 
ELUCIDATION OF THE CHURCH. 


I. WHAT THEY CONFESS. 


Under the doctrines confessed we have 

1. Zhe Advent of the Lord, 2mapovoi. This is the first 
stage of the Church's history to succeed the present order of 
things, that stage which is the condition and cause of the other 
events named in this Article, their signal as well as their cen- 
tre. 

The Lord is now absent from his beloved bride. The Church 
presents the anomaly of a kingdom whose Sovereign has for 
the time disappeared. This merely spiritual relationship cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be the normal or the final state of his 
kingdom. It is a state to which his people can never be recon- 
ciled and in regard to which they are evermore praying that it 
may speedily terminate. He who has personally founded the 
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kingdom upon the confession of his own divine Sovereignty, 
who has given for it his own blood, who has never surrendered 
his immediate headship over it, can surely not have purposed 
to remain forever away from them—as far as the Heavens are 
above the earth. A glorious consummation in this world must 
await this kingdom. The absence of the king is designedly in 
its interests and if while continuing in the closest spiritual re- 
lation to it he has ascended to infinite dignity and power 
only the better to promote its extension and assure its triumph, 
then most certainly he will come again into his own realm, with 
the display of his real majesty. Surely the same earth which 
witnessed his state of humiliation for the sake of the Church, 
shall also behold the state of his glorification at the head of the 
Church triumphant. The world which he redeemed must be 
the theatre of his ultimate victorious manifestation. Both 
Christology and Soteriology demand the return of the Lord in 
glory as the necessary and supreme completion of his office and 
the proper apocalypse of his person. 

Such a hope, therefore, reason itself inevitably awakens and 
encourages. In the words of Nitzsch: “Speculation has so 
little to object to the Christian conception of the world catas- 
trophe, that—if there were no eschatological doctrine—it must 
supply this lack.” “History and experience even, give every 
reason to doubt whether without such personal appearing and 
intervention of the king himself in the course of things, the 
kingdom of God could indeed ever arrive at the complete devel- 
opment and triumph to which it is designed it should come. It 
is with this doctrine as with that of the Creation and Beginning 
of all things,—in its ultimate character equally incomprehen- 
sible, but also equally indispensable.”* The personal advent of 
the Lord is thus the logical close, ovvréAeza, of all that has or 
shall have preceded it, the magnificent dome of God’s temple, the 
grand finale of history. This and this only will give to the 
economy of redemption an issue corresponding with its eternal 
aim and purpose, a consummation crowning its long process. 

For this expectation the Church has the fullest warrant. If 
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the language of Revelation is ever explicit, emphatic and reit- 
erate, it is on the promise of his coming. If reason itself sug- 
gests this sequel to the present dispensation, inspiration guar- 
antees it as an immutable certainty. 

Even before the disciples distinctly understood the purpose 
of Christ’s first coming, they received one lesson after another 
upon the second Advent. When the Master in his tender fare- 
well discourse communicates to them the staggering news of 
his withdrawal from them, he at the same time consoles their 
breaking hearts with the prospect of his final return. His going 
away, he assures them is but the condition of his coming again. 
He describes to them great commotions and terrible revolutions 
and judgments that are to overtake the world, more especially 
the Jewish nation, and through these as a glass points them to 
the still more awful catastrophe that shall shake the powers of 
heaven and earth and at the same time signalize the personal, 
visible, Parousia of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven, in 
the glory of his Father attended by his holy messengers. He 
represents himself as a nobleman going into a far country to 
receive a kingdom and to return. He nerves them for the self- 
denial and endurance which are called for by their present re- 
lation to him, with the prospect of an ample recompence when 
he shall come to render to every man according to his works. 

His apostles subsequently take up the same theme. They 
thrill their audiences with the same joyful truth. In the very 
first passage of history outside of the Gospels the sacred writer 
reports the testimony of the angels that this same Jesus shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.* And 
from that time the same strain runs through all the apostolical 
writings. There is perhaps no other doctrine on which their 
testimony is so united, so prominent, so pronounced.t This 
outlook forms the underlying basis of all the exhortations and 
consolations of the New Testament. It serves as the never-fail- 
ing solution of the peculiar tribulations and the mysterious cir- 





*Acts 1: 11, 
tActs 3: 20,; I Jno, 2:28; Rev. 1:7; 2 Thess. 1: 10; Heb. 9g: 28; 
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cumstances which Christians were called upon to encounter, and 
it became the summit of all their aspirations and endeavors. 
Nor can it be without supreme significance that the canon 
which ever resounds with this hope should close with the anti- 
phonal shouts, “Surely I come quickly, Amen. Even so come, 
Lord Jesus.” 

Not all the numerous passages that speak of Christ’s return 
can indeed be understood in the same sense. They have refer- 
ence now to an event more realistic, now to a fact more spirit- 
ualistic, at one time they point to an occurrence close at hand, 
then to one more remote, here to his constant coming, there to 
his ultimate coming once for all. The first generation of Chris- 
tians were not to taste of death until they would see the Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom.* This coming is certainly not to 
be confounded with that eventual day of the Lord in which the 
heavens shall pass away and the earth and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up.t The failure to make this distinc- 
tion, evidently created some errors and confusion in the early 
Church, and gave rise to scoffing taunts. 

Yet whatever difference obtains in the peculiar import of 
the respective utterances on the Lord’s coming, the one idea 
of his final advent in glory never disappears. He comes in 
manifold ways and at sundry times, in special manifestations 
both of his saving and his judicial kingly office. His incarna- 
tion, his outpouring of the Spirit, the overthrow of the Jewish 
nation, the conversion of the Heathen, and other mighty inter- 
positions that have advanced the progress of his kingdom and 
have revealed the sway of his sceptre over all authorities in an 
ever increasing measure, all these are instances of his coming, 
shining manifestations of his presence in the world, yet these 
are but the symbols, the prophecies, the germs of a still greater, 
and brighter advent, the appropriate culmination of all previous 
comings. The true significance of the latter, in fact lies in their 
reference to the ultimate Parousia, the “last, all-deciding final 
manifestation, which constitutes not only the product, but also 
the end of the present development.” 
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Her first teachers having so implicitly impressed this doc- 
trine on the faith of the Church, it passed over into her life and 
has ever been one of the strongest and most marked character- 
istics of her spirit. The more healthy and vigorous her life 
pulsations, the brighter burns this hope and the more steadily 
is she on the watch, “looking for-and earnestly desiring the 
coming of the day of God.” Nothing is dearer to her than 
“the promise of his coming.” Nothing in her best life is she 
more intent upon than to discern the signs of his approach. 
Nothing in the deepest perplexity so cheers her as the hope 
that the Lord is at hand. The Israel of God under the New 
Dispensation even as the ancient Israel are distinguished as a 
people of desire, a people of the future. They rejoice not that 
they have attained, but that with the coming of the Lord they 
will attain. It is this hope that kindles and sustains the best 
exercises and brings forth the best fruits of the soul and “his- 
tory makes abundantly manifest, that where this prospect has 
temporarily receded in the Christian consciousness, the spirit- 
ual life also has declined.”* 

It was especially while the Church was yet in the glow of her 
first love, and possessed of the firm faith that endured the rav- 
ages and terrors of the persecutions as well as when she sus- 
tained the sublime struggle of the Reformation, that this hope 
profoundly thrilled and powerfully supported the saints of the 
Most High. 

It was affirmed in the earliest expression of the Church’s 
faith as the completion of the Second Article, and from that 
day till now she is never done with the confession of her Lord 
until she has testified her conviction that he will come again to 
judge the quick and the dead. It has ever kindled her poetic 
fire and in so eminent a degree inspired her song, that no great 
truth of Christianity has struck sublimer strains from the sacred 
lyre than the vision of the day of the Son of Man. 

So too in the ecclesiastical year which the Church has insti- 
tuted as the perennial expression of her Creed she has set apart 
an extended portion in which to cherish and strengthen her ad- 
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vent hopes and prepare herself for the actual and ultimate advent 
season. Even in the celebration of the Lord’s death, in the midst 
of the Holy Communion of his body and _ blood, she utters this 
truth in her constant rehearsal of the command to show the 
Lord’s death until he come. 

Of the mode of the Lord’s coming we can in the nature of the 
case form no definite conception. All eschatalogical events are 
necessarily shrouded and veiled from our present knowledge. 
The sphere in which they will take place is in some respects 
certainly ditlerent from that of our present life, giving them a 
unique character. Unlike the great doctrines of Theology and 
Soteriology, experience can here reflect no light upon what is 
left dark by Revelation, and the statements of the latter are such 
that with our present data we can merely spell out the substan- 
tial truth without being able to interpret the concomitant 
details. 

It will unmistakably be a personal coming. All the refer- 
ences to this event plainly assert or imply that fact. It is 
something different from his ordinary intervention for the rescue 
of his people or the judgment of his foes, those ever-recurring 
manifestations of his grace and power upon earth. 

Fom these instances of his spiritual presence that coming is 
distinguished as an émimaveia tow xonpiou, appearance of the 
Lord,* éexipaveia ty? tapovdias, manifestation of his pres- 
ence.t émipaveia 13 O05, appearance of the glory.t It is 
a zapovoia tov xv piov, an arrival, an advent of the Lord, a 
presence unlike what is now realized, an emimavéta THs Mapov- 
oias, the appearing of his presence by which will be destroyed 
the wicked one.§ Now he is taken away from us, we walk not 
by sight but by faith. His glory is hidden from view but we 
look for an a7oxa\ ois Iygov Xpiotov, a revelation of Jesus 
Christ.|| Now in her humble lot the Church is partaker of 
Christ’s sufferings, but at the revelation of his glory we shall 
also rejoice with exceeding joy. The manifestation of God in 
the flesh has indeed already taken place, but this only in humil- 
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iation and as the prelude of the complete revelation which the 
Church is awaiting, awendeyouévos tHVv amonadviiv Tov xv- 
piov,* an apocalypse from heaven with the angels of his power.t 
Correlative with this first manifestation in lowliness there is to 
be a second actual personal advent of Jesus Christ, distinguished 
by majesty, splendor, salvation, an advent which is explicitly 
designated as his “appearing the second time,” é devrépov 
* * opfnottat,t a coming as real, personal and visible as 
the first, only under changed conditions and with another pur- 
pose, partaking more of the character of the ascension than of 
his incarnation. For this same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven. He shall come not as a babe in swad- 
dling clothes but a bright and glorious form, not in a manger 
but in the clouds of heaven, not among the brutes but with the 
holy angles and celestial powers in his suite. The declara- 
tions of Scripture do not admit of any other interpretation than 
that of a perceptible, real coming upon the earth. Whatever 
figures may be employed to envelop the event, and whatever 
difficulty there may be in the effort to combine all these ex- 
ternal representations into one realistic scene, or to determine 
what passages are figurative and what literal, they indicate a 
resplendent revelation of the glorified divine-human person of 
Jesus, a disclosure of his personal exaltation to the right hand 
of power and of his universal reign. They describe his unveil- 
ing of himself to all eyes,$ his coming forth out of the invisi- 
ble and super-cosmical state into that of visible cosmical rela- 
tions,—as the lightning flashes forth from the darkness in which 
it lies concealed and shines all over the heavens, so shall be also 
the coming of the Son of man.|! 

The Consensus of the older Lutheran Dogmaticians repre- 
sents throughout this interpretation of the Scriptures. Verbally 
repeating the inspired statements, they look for an “adventum 
visibilem, localum, verum, publicum, gloriossisimum, in corpore 
splendidissimo, ipsos solis radios luce sua exaberante.”"§ 





*; Cor. 1: 7. +2 Thess. 1: 7 cf. Coll. 3: 4 pavepa@hn,. 
tHeb. 9: 28. 2Rev. 1: 7. || Matt. 24 : 27, 2 Thess, 1: 8. 
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Later theologians, Reinhard, Storr, e¢ a/. while regarding the 
descriptions of the new Testament as a pictorial setting, find yet 
in them the doctrine that Christ will come visibly and render 
apparent to all the reality of his glorified state. 

Objections cannot be opposed to this doctrine other than 
such as bear equally against special revelation, creation, divine 
providence or the incarnation. The inherent possibility of the 
theanthropic glorified Redeemer manifesting himself in every 
place when and where he pleases, cannot be doubted by any 
who hold the Lutheran Christological premises. Its explana- 
tion is another matter—and is in fact not called for when we 
enter the sphere of the miraculous. 

Assured as is this prospect of the Parousia, the time of its 
realization has not been revealed to man. It is hidden even 
from the knowledge of the angels in heaven, yea from the Lord 
himself,* in his state of humiliation. The Bride is not to know 
the specific hour of her Lord’s return. She is to keep herself 
always waiting, expectant, ready. This is her best and her 
worthiest frame and to this state of mind the uncertainty of the 
blessed hour very materially contributes. 

While language was often employed which made the impres- 
sion that the Parousia would take place very soon, the possi- 
bility of delay was also clearly indicated.t The uncertainty was 
strongly emphasized and the practical caution always given to 
be ready, inasmuch as it would unexpectedly break in upon the 
world, unlooked-for like a thief in the night, suddenly as the 
flash of a thunderbolt, swiftly overtaking God’s enemies while 
they feel assured of peace and safety. 

The very passages which bring out the suddenness and the 
surprise which will characterize the advent, aid furthermore in 
establishing the conclusion that it will be a distinct act, an act 
complete in itself, happening once for all at a specific point of 
time, and in no sense a process or a course of progressive mani- 
festation. How long the day of his coming may continue, what 
immense ages may be embraced in that eventful day into which 
all other days and periods are flowing, has not been revealed, 
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but the Parousia itself will be the act of a moment. It will be 
instantaneous. 

While all efforts to compute the precise date of the Lord's 
coming must be viewed as a profane endeavor to pry into those 
secret things which belong unto God, nevertheless some con- 
siderations respecting the signs that shall usher it in, are not to 
be lost sight of. 

1. The Scriptures very plainly intimate that the event will 
be immediately preceded by premonitory, portentous, phenom- 
ena—by a period of distress and tribulation surpassing all the 
woes our world has ever experienced,* calamity and misery 
everywhere, the powers of nature suffering great convulsions 
and mighty changes, men’s hearts failing them for fear.t+ 

Thus, while the wicked, sitting in their own security, blinded 
with unbelief, dreaming of peace, will be surprised with sudden 
destruction, there is no occasion for the enlightened, believing, 
ever-watchful saints, being so overtaken. It is their duty as 
well as their privilege to discern the signs of the times and at 
the appearance of certain signals to lift up their heads assured 
that their redemption is near, the night is far spent, the morn- 
ing dawns, he is nigh even at the door. 

To those therefore who have believed the prophets and whose 
hopeful eyes have watched the sky, their Lord's return is not 
unexpected as it is to those who have scoffed at the promise 
of his coming and imagined that all things still continue as 
from the beginning of the creation.$ 

2. The principle of historical development has its place pre- 
eminently in the kingdom of God. The events of the world 
run their course according to a well-defined plan advancing 
through successive stages and unfoldings to a destined goal. 
First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn is the process 
with which the Lord himself illustrates the development of his 
reign. 

The ages anterior to the incarnation were steadily moving 
and pointing toward the fullness of time, unfolding more and 
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more the conception of this “great mystery,” and getting the 
world prepared for its appearance. Thus the philosophy of 
history demands a certain process of extension and development 
both in the Church and in the world before the fulness of time 
shall again come round. The great movements of history are 
not hap-hazard accidents, but steps and stages in the march 
of God’s plan, removing obstructions, uniting the nations, pre- 
paring the way of the Lord and hastening the wished-for day. 
Until these have run their course and reached their teleological 
consummation, until the anti-Christian powers as well as the 
Christian Church have become alike ripe for the reaper, the 
end of the present order is not to be looked for. Not only 
must the Gospel first be preached in all the world as a witness 
to all nations, not only must the fullness of the Gentiles be- 
come in and the Jews as a people be brought to embrace salva- 
tion, so that the Church shall represent the totality of the na- 
tions, when she welcomes her Lord to gather his elect out of 
all lands,* but the forces of evil must beforehand have attained 
their ultimate development. The day of Christ will not be at 
hand until the man of sin shall have celebrated his desperate 
triumph in the great Apostasy. The revelation of the son of 
perdition will precede the revelation of the Redeemer.t 

The seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent have not 
only all through history developed side by side toward their 
respective consummation, but the conflict between them has 
been steadily increasing in fierceness and obstinacy so that ev- 
ery triumph in the kingdom of light is confronted by a corre- 
sponding energy in the realm of darkness. 

The subtle representatives of evil have never been surprised. 
And when in the course of the zealous diffusion of the Gospel 
and its effectual power alike over Jews and Gentiles, they will 
recognize the imminence of the Parousia, their uttermost oppo- 
sition to the Gospel will be put forth. The contest thickens 
as the end approaches. Its all-dissolving fires send forth at 
last, like a furnace, streams of distress, temptation and delusion 
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which threaten to engulf the very elect.* Such are the precur- 
sors of the Advent. 

It is the generally accepted teaching of Scripture that the 
ever-increasing hostility to Christ will at last culminate in a 
personal bearer. As if to forestall the personal appearance of 
Christ in the glory of his power, all the anti-Christian elements 
will consolidate and embody themselves in “one man of sin,” 
the actual impersonation of evil. The opposition to Christian- 
ity will be incarnate, concrete, concentrated in a personal Anri- 
Curist. This title has been applied to various individuals and 
institutions in the course of history. The Dogmaticians used 
the term (a) generically for all heretics, little anti-Christs, and 
(b) specifically for that remarkable adversary described by Paul 
who by way of distinction is called the great anti-Christ.+ This 
view was generally held by the medizval anti-hierarchical sects 
and from them passed over to the Reformers,t and the Dogma- 
ticians,.some of whom, however, adopted from the Greek Church 
the view that Mohammed and the Turkish power were anti- 
Christ, and thus held to a two-fold anti-Christ, an Eastern one 
and a Western. As it seems clear from his portraiture by 
Scripture, that anti-Christ will represent not exclusively irre- 
ligious or anti-religious forces, but, as the name indicates, will 
be the counterpart of the true faith and the true redeemer,$ 
through manifold false miracles imitating and personating 
Christ, and as the long continued though hidden activity of 
anti-Christ forbids his embodiment in the life of one man, it is 
altogether probable that a constituent element of the final anti- 
Christ will be the papal imposture. Its inordinate pride, its 
immeasurable presumption by which it arrogates to itself bound- 
less superiority to every power in heaven and on earth is one of 
the distinctive marks of anti-Christ. 

Hengstenberg’s view of an ideal personality is a solution that 
is totally inadequate to the inspired representation and contra- 
dicts the united testimony of the Fathers who reflected the doc- 








*Matt. 24: 9 ff.; 2 Thess. 2: 3; 1 Jno. 2: 18. 
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trinal consciousness of the churches in which still re-echoed the 
oral utterances of the Apostles, and who with one accord re- 
garded anti-Christ as an individual person, the incarnation and 
concentration of sin. 

Ideal anti-Christian forces may indeed from time to time re- 
veal themselves, prevailing unbelief and frightful ungodliness 
may in any period serve as prefigurations of the final anti-Christ, 
but just as the union of all soteriological types and prophecies 
in one person constituted the actual and living Christ, so the 
concentration of all the direful forms of wickedness in one 
colossal personality answers best to the scriptural delineation 
of anti-Christ. 

In identifying such individual monsters as Caligula, Nero, 
Napoleon, with anti-Christ, the error of scholars has consisted 
principally in their viewing these baneful appearances as the 
real anti-Christ rather than as lurid, typical precursors of the 
final personality in whom the God-opposing principle will em- 
body itself and display its superhuman power. 

“Almost all great movements for good or for ill have been 
gathered to a head by one central personal agency. There 
seems nothing improbable then, judging from the analogy of 
the partial manifestations which we have already seen, that the 
centralization of the anti-Christian power may ultimately take 
place in the person of some one of the sons of men.”* 

The spirit of anti-Christ has been all along at work in these 
hostile forms and gigantic agencies of evil, but as a “mystery of 
iniquity,” a power not clearly revealed, seeking to accomplish in 
secret, underground, its infernal aims. It is in fact hindered 
from the full manifestation of its character, restrained for the 
time from breaking out in personal embodiment and exercising 
its deadliest deceptions and delusions, by the xaréyov, by the 
providential coercion of temporal polity, the conservative forces 
which maintain the civil and social order of the world. This 
continuous conflict between the avomos and the xatéy@v con- 
stitutes the soul of history, and in consequence of it the fierce 








*Dean Alford. The Greek Testament. Vol. III. Prolegomena on 2d 
Thess, cf. also Lange’s Commentary on the same Epistle, 
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foe of redemption is held in check until redemption itself shall 
have achieved the height of its triumph in the evangelization 
of all nations and the conversion of the ancient chosen race. 
Then the dykes will break and a deluge of infidelity, spiritual 
seduction, religious persecution, political anarchy and universal 
dismay will overspread the earth.* 

Thus will culminate the hostility to the Gospel. But its cul- 
mination is the signal for its overthrow. It is suffered at last 
to reveal its true inwardness, its supreme malignity, that as a 
last decisive test it shall make manifest those who received not 
the love of the truth that they might be saved.t The crisis 
will therefore be brief. The momentous calamities inaugurated 
by anti-Christ will precipitate the revelation of the Lord from 
heaven. Just when the distress of the Church has reached its 
height, and its enemies have grown perfectly secure in their 
confidence of victory, then, no sooner, no later, will deliverance 
dawn in the form of the Son of Mant—and judgment too, for 
he will consume his enemies by the breath of his mouth and 
destroy them with the brightness of his coming. 

Whoever, personally, the anti-Christ may be, he is of course 
the soul and support of evil, its concrete personal principle. 
His destruction is accordingly equivalent to the overthrow of 
the whole power of evil in the world, and if this event is not 
identical with the binding of Satan,§ it is certainly to be viewed 
as coincident with it. 

2. The Fudgment. The import and object of the Parousia’ 
are explicitly declared. “At the end of the world Christ will 
appear for judgment.” The completeness of his triumph sig- 
nalized by his glorious return implies the all-decisive judgment. 
Visible to all flesh, the appearance of the Lord in sublime maj- 
esty will have a momentous significance alike to unbelievers 
and to believers, to every disobedient creature as well as to the 
sanctified. It will make a fuil revelation of the real character 
of all and their true relation to God, and determine finally and 
irrevocably their respective destiny. That the course of this 


*Luke 21 : 25, Matt. 21 : 8-13, 21. t2 Thess, 2 : 9-12. 
tMatt. 24: 30; Luke 21 : 27. 28. ZRev. 20 : 2;/2 Thess. 1: 7. 
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world must issue in a final retributive judgment, a strict re- 
quital of the actions of this life, is a postulate of the universal 
moral sense. It is demanded as the goal of man’s moral de- 
velopment. It is guaranteed by his faith in the justice of God. 
While judgment is unmistakably present in the world, a power 
that makes for righteousness, sifting and separating the good 
from the evil and dispensing its awards to virtue and to vice, 
while history itself is a manifest Nemesis, a progressive judicial 
process, yet all admit the incompleteness, the unsatisfying 
and often most mysterious character of the retribution apparent 
in the present order of things. There seem to be marvelous 
inequalities, inexplicable difficulties. The course of judgment 
strikes human eyes at the best as relative, partial, doubtful. 
There is a universal appeal to a court of dernier ressort, a de- 
finitive absolute decision, so complete in its character and so 
clear in its revelation as to place both the process and the 
awards of judgment beyond all question. 

Standing in essential connection with each other, we can not 
fail to notice the analogy here presented between the judgment 
and the Parousia. As Christ is in one sense ever coming, evinc- 
ing his presence with his kingdom, so judgment is ever being 
exercised in its searchings, decisions, and retributions. As the 
former points typically to a final act, so the latter also is but 
the prophecy and preparation of an ultimate consummation. As 
the constant invisible Parousia of Christ is to eventuate in a 
mighty apocalypse of glory before all eyes, so the latent march 
of judgment must issue in an awful, resplendent revelation of its 
character before the universal assembly of creation. 

It will accordingly be a marked feature of the judgment to 
bring to light all that in the moral world was hidden, to clear 
up all that was dark, to make an inexorable disclosure of the 
secrets of men’s hearts and the true character and worth of 
their affections and their actions, to afford an unerring and pub- 
lic discernment between him that serveth God and him that 
serveth him not. The judgment which constitutes the climax 
of the world’s development, is to determine, in the light of the 
great white throne, the true inherent character of all moral phe- 
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nomena as viewed from the standard of divine holiness. This 
judicial action each will realize so far as it affects himself as he 
never realized God’s judgment before, while at the same time 
all will recognize and approve the decision and the sentence 
that fall respectively upon others. In the awful glare of that 
day a light will burst upon the conscience such as never shone 
there before and at the same time the eternal world and its past 
history will be so illuminated that all things will become naked 
and open before all eyes. The full revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God in the sight of men and of angels will put an 
end to the delusions and illusions by which the depraved have 
blinded themselves and others. 

On this subject, too, God has not left himself without ample 
testimony in the volume of his word. Far back before the 
flood, but a few generations removed from Adam, we find an 
explicit prophecy of the world’s closing event from the mouth 
of Enoch. This Day of the Lord is the final point of proph- 
etic contemplation. All through the Old Testament and in the 
New, it forms the background of every apostolic proclamation,* 
while the Lord’s own prophetic activity closed with a descrip- 
tion of the last judgment,t which for sublimity and power finds 
no parallel. 

The Scriptures emphasize the import of the fact that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is to act as the judge of the world. The judgment 
of mankind is committed to him who is the Head of the race, 
who on the one hand endured its temptations in his own per- 
son, who by his own blood achieved redemption for all, and 
whose peculiar relation to God as well as to man gives him 
unique and absolute fitness for this office.t 

The seals of the book of judgment are opened by the Lamb 
standing in the midst of the throne.§ Yet none the less terri- 
ble are its revelations and its decisions, for the rulers and the 
great men, the rich and the mighty as well as every bondman 
and every freeman, shall seek to hide themselves from the face 





5. Matt. 25 : 31-46. 
3 27; Acts 10: 42,17: 31; Rom, 14: 10; 


*Act. 10: 42; 87: 391; 24:2 
tMatt. 25 : 31; John 5: 22, 2 
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of Him that sitteth upon the throne and from the wrath of the 
Lamb.* 

As furthermore all judgment is determined by a certain 
standard, so the proceedings of the great day must follow an 
acknowledged norm of judgment. The final awards must be 
determined according to the light which men had, and not ac- 
cording to what they had not. The basis of judgment will 
accordingly be the law under which the different divisions of 
mankind respectively lived. 

To large portions of the race no special revelation is known 
to have been given, yet these are not left absolutely without 
law, inasmuch as they are under that universal law written on 
men’s hearts of which conscience is the exponent. By this 
law, therefore, now inwardly accusing or excusing them, they 
will ultimately stand or fall} The Jewish nation on the other 
hand lived under the force of that law specifically revealed 
through Moses and on this basis their eternal destiny will be 
decided.{ Others have enjoyed the effulgence of the Gospel 
clearly revealing the scope and spirituality of God's holy law, 
and by this light they will be judged. 

But why should Jesus, the Mediator of the Gospel, have su- 
preme judicial authority, over those to whom without fault of 
theirs, his Gospel never came, and who in consequence could 
not partake of its benefits? His peculiar fitness and authority 
to act as judge over all mankind rest upon grounds substan- 
tially identical with those that warrant His appointment to 
judge them who have accepted or rejected the great salvation. 
The Gospel is but the expansion, exposition and fulfillment of 
the law which was mediated through Moses and this in turn 
has its germinal expression in the conscience. Christ is in the 
largest sense the end of the law, its fullness, its concrete embodi- 
ment. All law has its fountain-head in him. The beams of 
that same Logos whose perfect and personal brightness is re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, were less distinctly reflected in those mys- 
terious symbols and prefigurations divinely given to the Jewish 
nation. And that same eternal orb shot forth His scattered rays 





*Rev. 6: 15, 16. tRom, 2: 12-16. tJohn 5: 45. 
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over the heathen world as the Aoyos s7epmarinos, so that 
total darkness has never enveloped the human mind, but 
radiations from the Sun of righteousness have fallen upon every 
age of the world and upon every creature, Christ is and ever 
has been the true light whose rays fall upon every man that 
cometh into the world. He has from the beginning sustained 
a peculiar relation to humanity. His incarnation is not the 
commencement of that relation. Not sin but the creation has 
brought it about. Sin clouded the affinity but did not sunder 
the bond. The world was made through him, and in him it 
consists, and humanity especially was created in him as its 
ideal and may be said to have its existence and its goal in 
him. All the relations of God to the creature are mediated 
through his eternal Son. 

Thus by every consideration is Jesus Christ made the judge 
of quick and dead, and before him shall be assembled all nations 
whether they knew him as the world’s redeemer or not. He is 
to all the medium of their existence, the mediator of light and 
life. The final destiny of each one hangs indeed upon faith in 
the Christ of Revelation, upon his relation to the grace of God 
in Christ, but as the faith of the patriarchs differed widely from 
the faith of Paul and of Luther, so there may be a dim and 
vague trust in the divine mercy, a certain measure of faith 
among the heathen on whom the fulness of light never dawned. 
Christ may come to men in other forms than that of his per- 
sonal incarnation.* 

Another difficulty connected with the Scriptural representa- 
tion of the judgment is the apparent contradiction between the 
doctrine so explicitly taught, that every man is to be rewarded 
according to his works,f and the equally emphatic and cardi- 
nal gospel principle, that we are not saved by works, but exclu- 
sively by grace through the channel of faith. Eternal life is a 
gift of God, not a merited reward. 

This difficulty vanishes the moment we consider the essen- 





*Matt. 10: 41 ff., 25 : 36 ff. 
+Matt. 16: 27; Luke 12: 47, 48; Rom. 2: 6; 2 Cor.5: 10; Eph. 6:8; 
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tial relation between faith and works. Faith is the soul's nor- 
mal attitude toward God, good works the manifestation of it. 
Faith is the inward side, works the outward form, the substan- 
tial expression and proof of faith. Faith is itself a living force. 
It is creative, dynamic, productive, and is in its essential core, of 
an ethical character, so that in its operation it cannot do other- 
wise than bring forth fruits of love and holiness. It is faith 
therefore that determines the moral quality of actions, that 
forms and transforms the character in which the good works 
are embodied and reflected. The just lives by his faith. Faith 
itself is therefore reckoned as righteousness,* while unbelief, 
the want of faith is the tap-root of all sin.t Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin. Faith and good works thus form an insepar- 
able union, while distrust of God and evil works are one in 
kind and character. To be judged according to one’s works 
does not exclude the principle of faith, but reveals and demon- 
strates its existence or its absence and thus implies the estima- 
tion of all actions by the inherent force from which they sprang. 
It is even an Old Testament maxim in regard to works that 
while man looketh on the outward appearance God fixes his 
eye upon the heart. He searcheth the reins in order that he 
may give every one according to his works.~ Works, then, ex 
hibit the total result of the exercise of faith. And the judgment 
of Omniscience will make manifest its deeds that they are 
wrought in God. Thus even the reception accorded to Christ's 
disciples,§ will be found to have served as a test and proof of 
men’s real attitude toward Christ himself, and towards right- 
eousness—a doctrine which interprets and illustrates the judg- 
ment scene described in Matt. 25 : 31-46. 

The absolute universality of the judgment presents also some 
problems. Our Lord, himself the judge, declares on the one 
hand “He that believeth on the Son is not judged,” “cometh 
not into judgment,” has “passed out of death into life.”||| And 





*Gen, 15: 6; Gal. 3:6; Rom. 3: 20,4:16; Eph,2:8,9; 2 Tim.1:9; 
Hh 32% 
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likewise on the other hand, “He that believeth not, has been 
judged already because he hath not believed,” and yet it is an- 
nounced in unmistakable terms that we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ. Let it not be forgotten that a char- 
acteristic feature of the last judgment will be its public expo- 
sure of every man’s moral and spiritual condition. It will be 
the apocalypse and visible consummation of the judicial activity 
which the mediatorial Son of God is exercising throughout all 
history. Men are not summoned before the Omniscient judge 
that he may investigate their case and ascertain their state of 
reconciliation or fixed enmity, their righteous perfection or 
their damning guilt, nor are they summoned before the su- 
preme bar that they may learn for themselves their true state, 
hear their sentence and discover their eternal destiny. Each 
one in the secret of his own soul is beforehand conscious of the 
moral import of the judgment in his own case. So far as the 
dead are concerned each one secretly and with certainty knows 
in advance of the Parousia, what sentence the judge will pro- 
nounce upon him. But the judgment will consist in.a public 
“Universal Exposition” of every man’s record and reality. “Pre- 
cisely this is the essence, and at the same time the terrible sig- 
nificance of the last judgment, that it is the manifestation of 
that which has been for ages concealed, and yet could not fail 
ultimately to become manifest.’’* 

The books will be opened to the gaze of the universe, the 
secrets of ment laid bare. What was long before unalterably 
decided in the case of each individual, and the grounds of that 
unalterable decision will be brought into public view and eter- 
nally confirmed before the eyes of heaven and earth. The judg- 
ment has preéminently a cosmical significance. Hence by the 
Dogmaticians it is called judicium manifestum, universale, in 
distinction from the judicio particulari et occulto quod fit in 
morte, &c. It is the judicium extremum, the most perfect and 
final revelation at once both of divine saving grace and of di- 
vine judicial righteousness. 

The day of judgment becomes thus the counterpart and com- 
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plement of the day of salvation, the final coming of the Lord 
is the culmination of his first coming. When he appeared in 
the flesh, although invested with all authority to judge, he 
did not appear for judgment, but for salvation.* The judicial 
office was held in reserve, and although salvation and judgment 
proceed all through history side by side, as is evinced by the 
flood, by the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and by the 
overthrow of the Jews, and although in the Old Testament 
prophecies and even in John the Baptist, both the salvation and 
the judgment to be executed by the Lord appear through pro- 
phetic perspective as a simultaneous occurrence, and as the re- 
sult of one and the same Parousia, the successive stages in the 
fulfillment not being recognized, yet it is manifest that in his 
present Mediatorial office every act of the Lord is primarily an 
act of grace and a work of salvation. Still the judicial agency 
is discernible in the background so that what is redemption to 
some is judgment to others.t The second coming will witness 
the reversal of this order. “At the end of the world Christ will 
appear for judgment.” He shall come without sin,t without 
any sin-atoning mediation for a doomed world. Then, after 
his salvation shall have been everywhere preached only to be 
rejected and spurned by his foes, God will judge the world in 
righteousness by this same Jesus who was exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour. His very judgment will however be the 
signal for deliverance to the afflicted and waiting bride. To 
them that look for him he will appear unto salvation. His ad- 
vent is the realization of their blessed hope—the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.§ 

3. The Resurrection. “He will raise all the dead.”  Inas- 
much as the judgment is universal and the judge is always des- 
ignated as He that will come to judge the quick and the dead, 
it must be preceded by the awakening and bringing forth of all 
that have fallen asleep. They cannot appear before the bar of 
judgment to hear their sentence, until they have been sum- 





*John 3: 17, 12: 47; Heb. 9: 28; John 5: 22, 27. 
tJohn 9 : 39; 2 Cor. 2: 15,16; Peter 2: 7, 8. 
tHeb. 9 : 28. 4Tit. 2: 13; Luke 21: 28. 
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moned from their intermediate abodes and they stand again 
(wvagrasio) soul united with body, in the organic and normal 
condition in which they lived upon earth. The award which is 
to be determined by the deeds in the body will not be made in 
the absence of that body, but with that body joined to its 
proper soul, restored to a state corresponding with its new 
sphere and thus made capable of participating in the reward 
consequent upon its deeds. The first result, therefore, of the 
Parousia will be the raising of the dead. 

This truth is derived purely and par excellence from revela- 
tion. It forms one of its distinctive doctrines, and presents to 
the understanding inscrutable mysteries and insoluble difficul- 
ties. “Can these bones live ?” is a question which confounds 
reason. There is nowhere in nature any intimation of this 
astounding fact, nothing which to man’s natural vision pre- 
sages the rising again to life of that which has actually been 
dissolved in death. Philosophy has conceived the soul's im- 
mortality but is so far from discovering the body’s restoration 
that this idea has ever provoked its ridicule.* It is a rock of 
offence to the natural man, who views all things from the stand- 
point of natural experience and sensuous materialism. The 
analogies which have been cited as illustrations, the phenix, 
the return of spring with the bursting forth of life over the 
bare, inanimate earth, the outgrowth of life from the dying seed, 
&c., all fail to establish the hope that the dead bodies which 
have been merged into other organic forms can ever have an 
actual resuscitation. The death of winter is only a burial ot 
life, a general hybernation. The seed sown does not really die. 
Its innermost essence springs into life. The process which 
seems like a disappearance in death is in fact a development of 
life. If the seed once dies it can never reappear in any form. 
The grain of wheatt may illustrate the mode, it can never dem- 
oustrate the fact of the resurrection. That must be received 
exclusively by faith. 

As little however as reason is able to discover a future resur- 
rection so little is it capable of denying it. “Why should it be 
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thought a thing incredible that God should raise the dead ?” 
And furthermore while it cannot of itself bring forth the doctrine, 
yet by its postulate of a retributive final judgment, it conveys 
us beyond the sphere of ordinary occurrence and natural phe- 
nomena and thereby at least prepares the way for accepting the 
resurrection of the body and its reunion with the soul. 

Resting on this truth of reason and upon the anthropological 
premises of the Scriptures, the bodily rehabiliment of departed 
souls presents to philosophy no insurmountable difficulties. It 
becomes, thus, not only an admissible theory but an inevitable 
conclusion, an inner necessity. Man according to Scripture is 
the unity of soul and body. Corporeity is a constituent ele- 
ment of humanity. Unlike the angels above him which are 
purely spiritual beings and unlike the irrational species below 
him which have a purely physical organism, man comes into 
existence a union of the spiritual and the physical. He bears 
the image of God as a pneumatic and corporeal being. His 
destiny, his development to a higher stage, is thus to take place 
in the sphere of a two-fold organism, the original psychical 
body to be so penetrated and transformed by the spirit as to be 
raised to a pneumatic body. 

Sin has disturbed this development affecting both soul and 
body and their proper relation to one another. But what sin 
has deranged, grace is to restore. As man fell a complex being 
so is he redeemed not in a part of his nature but in the entirety 
of his original constitution, embracing the potencies both of 
spirituality and corporeity. As he died in Adam, so shall he 
be made alive in Christ.* Humanity was ordained “to span 
the chasm between the higher world of pure spirit and the 
lower world of pure matter,” the two constituents of man’s na- 
ture linking him with both, and this goal he can reach not by 
the unclothing of the soul, but by the restoration of the original 
relation of soul and body, by the renewal and perfection of his 
body with his soul, by the reclamation of its prey from the 
hands of death and the abolition of death itself and all its con- 
sequences, and finally by the transformation of the corporeal 
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element into a higher and spiritual state. The soul having 
itself been regenerated and replaced into its true position of 
dominion over the body, the spiritual life having permeated the 
entire personality and through it also sanctified the bodily 
nature, a final glorification of the body, a resurrection unto life 
follows inevitably. While severed from a bodily organism the 
soul cannot be regarded in a perfect state. A disembodied 
spirit hovering through space cannot be the definitive stage of 
human development. Perfect blessedness must be realized not 
by a fragment of man but by the entire man as primordially 
created raised into the glorified state. 

The explicit revelation of this doctrine in Holy Scripture is 
incontestable. It is catalogued by the apostle with its pri- 
mary, fundamental doctrines.* Its denial is pronounced incon- 
sistent with belief in the Bible and subversive of salvation.t The 
Church has through all her ages boldly and unanithously con- 
fessed it as an essential article of her faith, and has in fact 
placed it in most intimate connection with the sanctification and 
consolationt of believers. 

Clear traces of the doctrine are found in the Old Testament. 
Its roots may be recognized in Gen. 3:15. It is the possession 
of this hope by Abraham that enables him to surrender unto 
death the son of promise.§ It looms forth in the peculiar exit 
of Enoch and Elijah from the world. It is sung of in the 
Psalms.|| It is taught with especial distinctness by the later 
prophets and although with some the idea may be figuratively 
employed, their very choice of such a figure proves their famil- 
iarity with the doctrine.{ “The certain knowledge of this fu- 
ture event is presupposed, and a hope containing another truth 
is clothed in a figure derived from that. There is in fact no 
period to be found where faith can be conceived of without this 
hope and no point after the first promise where it could for the 
first time have arisen.” ** 





*Heb. 6: 2. ti Cor. 15: 12, 13, 14. ti Cor.6: 14; 1 Thess. 4: 14. 
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An irrefutable proof of its being known to the Jews especially 
of the later era, is the fact that in the time of Jesus it was the 
current popular faith of the orthodox, Those who opposed the 
doctrine were confessedly unbelievers and materialists,* and 
when they confront our Lord with their vaunted difficulties on 
the subject He charges them with ignoring the Scriptures.t 
Hostile and bitter as were the Pharisees against Christ and his 
apostles, on this point they viewed them with great favor as 
teaching in consonance with their own tenets the resurrection 
of the dead. 

The clear, direct utterances of the Lord on this subject are 
familiar to all.§ With his apostles it was a central truth in 
their epistles and an ever prominent and favorite theme in their 
discourses. One of the grandest and most extended arguments 
of the whole New Testament is devoted to the unfolding and 
enforcement of this doctrine over against the Corinthian skep- 
tics.|| 

In addition to the explicit promises of the Scriptures which 
establish beyond question the future reanimation of the body, 
it has another immovable support in the historic fact of our 
Lord’s resurrection. In all things our example, the prototype 
and representative of the race, His resurrection foreshadows the 
final issue of death and life to mankind. It is the assurance 
and the pledge of our resurrection. 

Ideally this truth has been already experienced. Believers 
are represented as having died with Christ and as being risen 
with him.§ In the mystical union every act of the Head is the 
act of the members. But a more complete realization of it will 
take place in their own bodily resurrection which is potentially 
involved in his resurrection who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead, the first fruits of them that slept.** He is the 
Resurrection, its personal principle, its life-centre. Those or- 


*Acts 23: 8. tMatt. 22: 29; Jno. 20:9; Acts 2: 25-31. 
tActs 23: 7,9; 24: 14; Mark 12: 23; Luke 20: 39; Jno. 11 : 24. 
ZLuke 14: 40, 20: 35; Jno. 5: 28, 2y, 6: 40, 44, 54, II : 23. 

jt Cor, 15; Acts 4: 2,17: 31, 24: 14,15; Rom. 8: 23; 1 Cor.6: 14; 
hil, 3: 11, 21; 1 hess, 4: 13-17; Rev. 20: 12 f. 
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ganically uaited with him will in the nature of the case partake 
of his resurrection-life, will rise with him out of death unto life 
eternal.* When he shall appear they will be like him, their 
vile bodies changed and fashioned like unto his own glorious 
body.t Neither the actual resurrection of our Lord’s body, nor 
the explicit language of both the Master and the apostles, can ad- 
mit any explanation of the resurrection which restricts it to a 
moral rising up from the fall, a “standing again” in the sphere 
of obedience and holiness, or interprets it as a mere figurative 
representation of the soul’s immortality, or places its occurrence 
immediatly after death. If there be no resurrection like Christ’s 
ten is Christ not risen and in the surrender of that historic and 
fundamental fact is involved the collapse of our faith.~ Paul 
pronounces it an error subversive of the faith to hold that the 
resurrection is past already,§ 7. ¢. experienced in our spiritual 
renewal. 

The resurrection is uniformly represented as taking place at 
the last day,|| the dead are designated wvévuara, spirits now 
destitute of embodiment, but clothed in white robes and await- 
ing tit completion of the world’s history which cannot trans- 
pire until the coming of the Lord.{ 

But with what body do they come? While the explicit Scrip- 
ture representations of the resurrection cannot be satisfied with 
any theory that falls short of the coming forth of the body from 
the grave, a raising to life of what was sown into the earth in 
ceath,** it does not follow that the body which rises will be 
absolutely identical with the body which dies. The view, that 
has been largely maintained, of an entire reproduction of all the 
organs and all the constituent elements of the body, the same 
size and geveral character as here,tt is to be rejected—not be- 
Ciuse it is incomprehensible to reason and deemed impossible 
by science, but primarily because it has no warrant in the word 
of God. It is not the result of a scientific exegesis. It does 





*1 Thess, 4: 14. TPhil. 3: 21. 

ti Cor. 15: 14, Act. 17: 31. 42 Tim. 2: 18, 

Jno, 6 : 40, 54 ; 11 :26, 

‘Heb. 12 : 23. Rev. 6:9, 11: 2 Cor. 5: 3; 1 Thess. 4: 13, 16. 
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not harmonize with clearily established premises in regard to 
the relations and conditions of the future. In that day when 
all things shall be glorified, when the physical shall be transfig- 
ured into the pneumatic, when all the results of redemption shall 
rise from a terrestrial to a celestial and spiritual condition, it is 
preposterous to suppose that the grand harmony should be dis- 
turbed by such an incongruitv as the old physical body with its 
flesh and blood, its organs of nutrition and reproduction. So 
gross a doctrine, so absurd an invention is not to be charged 
upon inspired teachers. 

The soul of Webster when a child was identical with the soul 
of the statesman expounding the Constitution in the national 
forum, yet so entirely changed that its identity might not be 
recognized. The present body is the body that shall rise and 
shine forever, yet it differs from that as the glory of a terrestrial 
body differs from that of a celestial one, as corruption differs 
from incorruption, as a psychical body from a spiritual body, 
as a bare seed from the plant which grows out of it, as the image 
of the earthly differs from the image of the heavenly, as mor- 
tality differs from immortality.* Greater contrasts than these 
are inconceivable. And it is a monstrous perversion of Scrip- 
ture to wrest from them the perfect identity of the resurrection 
body with the present organism. 

So far from teaching this literal, realistic, earthly identity, 
both the Lord and St. Paul distinctly deny it. “According to 
their unequivocal word all that belongs exclusively to the senses 
falls away in the life of the resurrection; and thus must all be 
at once eliminated from our notion of resurrection which is op- 
posed to the nature of a spiritual body.”+ “It is indeed this 
body,” says Origen, “but not such as it was.” Flesh and 
blood—and St. Paul is here not on the subject of depravity— 
“flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God. Cor- 
ruption does not inherit incorruption.” Flesh and blood do not 
essentially constitute the body, only its present structure as an 
earthly, physical body.t Why should the bodies of the risen 
be identical with the earthly body, when this earthly body, 
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clothing the saints still living, shall itself be changed in the 
very moment of the resurrection?* The renewed body must be 
adapted to its new sphere, its exalted office, its glorious environ- 
ment. Hence it must be endowed with new attributes, with 
spiritual qualities, while those which adapted it peculiarly to 
earthly relations disappear with its earthly state.t In its inner- 
most core it will be the same body that we have now, even as 
the polished diamond is in substance nothing else than the orig- 
inal carbon, although so utterly unlike its primeval character. 
Luther’s views on this point are noticeable both for their sub- 
limity and their freedom from the gross extreme so largely held 
in the Church. “It will indeed be the same bedy but with 
changed appearance and adaptation, not given to eating, drink- 
ing. digestion, &c. It will require none of those things which per- 
tain to this perishable life’ {—a body unrestricted by the limi- 
tations of space, perfectly adapted to the service of the spirit so 
that we may move from place to place as the sun through the 
heavens, yea in an instant be down upon the earth or above in 
heaven” “It is called a new spiritual body because it will be 
spiritually nourished and sustained by God and have its life im- 
mediately in him.” “Since flesh and blood cannot enter the 
kingdom of God, they must die, dissolve and perish and a new 
spiritual nature must arise that it may enter into heaven.’’§ 

The essence of the body is its form which throughout the 
earthly mode of existence ever keeps the same in spite of the 
constant material changes going on. This essential form, the 
corporeal structure, will be restored each to its own soul in its 
individual character and perfection so that each person in the 
final judgment may receive ra dia tov o@paros, the things 
done through the instrumentality of the body. 

The translators of the Apostles’ Creed have done wisely in 
civing us the expression “resurrection of the body”—a phrase 
more scriptural and therefore less likely to be misunderstood 
than the original term oap&. The German translation has the 
equivalent of the original, although Luther maintained that 
“resurrection of the body” was much more intelligible to the 


*1 Cor. 15:52; 1 ‘Thess. 4: 15-17. t1 Cor. 6: 13, 14; Luke 20: 36. 
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Saxon mind and therefore preferable.* The relation of the new 
body to the old is accordingly characterized both by sameness 
and by distinction. The new is essentially one in form and in 
elementary substance with the old but distinguished from it by 
its endowments. It is not only purified from all the repulsive 
disiguration and weakness resulting from inherent sinfulness, 
and restored to that original beauty designed by the Creator, 
but it is so permeated and transfused by spiritual power as to 
be made a partaker of the spirit’s life and immortality—no 
longer a hindrance or a limitation to the soul's free and _ perfect 
action but a fitting instrument for the exercise and reflection of 
its loftiest energies, a perfect expression of its peculiar individ- 
uality. “The elementary substance after having passed through 
the process of dissolution, having become purified and refined 
and raised above the former torpid and confined condition, will 
itself become spiritual without ceasing to be material * * * 
the renewed pneumatic body will serve as the transparent ex- 
pression of the sanctified personality, the mirror of its internal 
purity and moral beauty.”"+ “The s@ua mvevparinor is in 
its innermost essence identical with the present body, so that the 
latter is to be regarded as the wxexpanded germ of the former, 
the former as the glorious development of the latter.”'t 

The resurrection body of our Lord though not fully elorified 
before the ascension, affords some illustration of the change 
which the resurrection body undergoes. How unlike his fa- 
miliar form it must have proved to his disciples! Now unrec- 
ognized by those to whom he was nearest, now coming into 
their midst as they sadly clustered around each other in a closed 
chamber, now manifesting himself to the two disconsolate souls 
on their way to Emmaus and then suddenly vanishing before 
their eyes, finally floating on a cloud beyond the reach of sight. 
Surely here is a body no longer subject to the conditions of a 
purely physical organism. It is not restricted to space. It has 
the power of revealing itself when and where it pleases the 
Lord. That body is the first fruits. Between that and the 
bodies of believers there exists a vital union. So that as they 
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have borne the image of the earthy, the first man, they shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly, the Lord from heaven.* 

The same considerations which assure the resurrection unto 
eternal life, point also to a resurrection unto shame and ever- 
lasting contempt on the part of the unregenerate.t By analogy 
the character of the resurrection bodies of the ungodly may be 
likewise foreshadowed. Nearly all the declarations of Scripture 
refer exclusively to the resurrection of the saints, doubtless for 
the reason that the doctrine is as a rule presented in the light 
of consolation to believers. They are comforted with this glo- 
rious prospect of absolute victory over death. The resurrec- 
tion of the wicked receives only incidental mention in connec- 
tion or in contrast with the resurrection of those who are vir- 
tually united to Christ.{ It is with them not in the proper 
sense a resurrection to life, a “standing again,” but an awaken- 
ing unto judgment which with this event will be finally con- 
summated upon them, and which, as in the case of the righteous, 
requires the entire man, body and soul, to appear for judgment 
and to participate in the eternal awards. Hence, as Gerlach ob- 
serves, it is not properly a resurrection, it is a continual dying, 
it is the second death instead of a second life. There is accord- 
ingly on the part of the inspired writers no attempt to describe 
the body which awakes only to receive and endure its awful, 
eternal retribution. 

But as the condition of the wicked contrasts in every respect 
with that of the godly we may conclude that this oppositeness 
will also manifest itself in the resurrection bodies, and from the 
same law which underlies the resurrection of the just it follows 
that the bodies of the wicked will at the resurrection correspond 
to their state of shame and woe, bear the impress of their inward 
deformity and wickedness and prove a source and an instrument 
of their eternal sufferings. “For it is the design of all corporeity 
to be the image and expression of what is within.§ Hence “Im- 
piorum corpora sunt vasa ad ignominiam et contumeliam.”’|| 





*1 Cor. 15: 49. For the language of the Symbols cf. Cat. Maj. 458f. 
F, C. 520, 583. On the Dogmaticians see Schmid and Bretschneider. 
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The mode of this process transcends human knowledge. It 
lies beyond the data of sense and reason. Man cannot solve 
the miraculous. The awakening of the body from death is the 
effect of a divine fiat resounding through the silent chambers of 
death. It is a creation—not ex nihilo but a new creating out of 
the ruins of the old, a regathering by God of the elementary 
substance that had undergone dissolution, a reforming of the 
corporeal structure which distinguishes man and a reuniting of 
this restored body to its soul as its proper organism,—a cre- 
ation neither less nor more marvelous than the act of the sixth 
creative day, than the regeneration of the soul dead in trespasses 
and in sins, than the continuous formation of ordinary earthly 
human bodies. 

IV. ETERNAL LIFE. 

Humanity restored and perfected in the entirety of its consti- 
tution is now in a condition to receive and to enjoy the blessed 
awards of the righteous Judge. To “bestow upon the pious and 
elect eternal life and perennial joy” is one great purpose of his 
coming. 

Who are properly designated by these titles is evident from 
Arts. V. and VI. : those namely who by the agency of the Holy 
Ghost through the word and sacraments, have attained the faith 
that God alone for the sake of Christ justifies those who believe 
that they are received into favor for Christ’s sake and in whom 
this faith hath brought forth good fruits in loving obedience to 
God’s command. Avs the specific events of the Parousia and the 
judgment do not, as was shown, preclude the continual coming 
of the Lord and his constant exercise of judgment in the world, 
so also the gift of eternal life bestowed on that great day must 
not be viewed as its initial stage, the first taste, the first exper- 
ience of the nature and the power of an endless life. That life 
is the immediate result of the believers union with Christ. He 
that believeth on the Son has everlasting life. The instant he 
believes there is kindled in him that same life in its incipient 
form which he will receive in its fullness when his Lord in whom 
this life is now hid shall be revealed from heaven. The germ 
of life begotten of the Spirit upon the earth will then be unfolded 
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as the crown of life. Holiness and blessedness above are but 
the perfection of what was initiated by saving power below. Now 
are we the sons of God,* having the earnest of our inheritance, 
the first fruits of the Spirit, while we await the redemption of the 
body when humanity with its entire organism reconstructed 
shall be in a condition to enter upon the fullness of joy provided 
by divine love from the foundation of the world. 

The nature of that state into which the righteous shall finally 
enter is hot revealed with the clearness of the ten command- 
ments. Those lofty heights become invisible from their very 
brightness and elevation. They are indeed represented to us 
under the forms of the most attractive and exalted imagery, but 
the very “abundance of this imagery overwhelms us by the 
beauty of its colors. What a Paradise has that is charming, a 
Father’s house that is lovely, a city of God that is attractive, a 
Repast that is refreshing, a Temple that is sacred and blessed,” + 
all these and many others combine to exhibit the portion of 
those admitted into the kingdom of the Father. These meta- 
phors are undoubtedly designed to create in our minds some 
conception of Heaven as well as to attract our hearts. But it 
is impossible for earthly imagery and earthly language to impart 
to our earthly perception any adequate idea of scenes that lie 
beyond the realm of sense, where even the body will exist as a 
spiritual body. There is imminent and serious danger of mak- 
ing heaven too earthly, too gross, too material, and we are very 
significantly admonished that neither sense, reason nor feeling 
can forecast what God hath prepared for them that love him. 
Revelation alone can give faith a presentiment by the Holy 
Ghost.t We should therefore be intent on forming spiritual 
conceptions of the state of glory without excluding the import- 
ant truth that its blessedness is such as to be enjoyed by the 
whole man. 

The negative aspects of heaven come nearest the grasp of 
the understanding. The soul will be absolutely free from sin. 
Through the resurrection original sin will have been utterly up- 
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rooted and destroyed. All consciousness of guilt will be swal- 
lowed up in the joy of an irrevocable pardon and the sense of 
perfect harmony with the will of God. The soul has been 
finally rescued from all the misery to which the transgression 
of God’s holy law exposed it, and if heaven had nothing further 
in store than the absence of sin with its causes and conse- 
quences, this alone would be an inexhaustible fountain of joy to 
the heart. To comprehend furthermore the freeness and the 
fulness, the entire scope and supreme import of redemption, to 
apprehend something of the height and depth of that love 
which gave itself for us, to realize the termination of the cease- 
less conflict with flesh and sense and satan, and to enjoy the 
prospect of everlasting rest, must afford to ransomed spirits 
boundless and inconceivable bliss. 

Some of the positive elements of eternal life fall likewise 
within our present reach. Foremost among these will be the 
perfection of man’s moral development. Life eternal implies 
spiritual ripeness, ethical beauty, moral power, joyful obedience 
to all divine law, a love and a gratitude to God bearing some 
proportion to the relation sustained to him, and complete union 
with him through Christ. To think of beings entering heaven 
who are not in moral accord with the key-note of its bliss is to 
annihilate heaven itself. Holiness is its first characteristic. The 
pure in heart shall see God. When they see him as he is they 
will be like him, purified even as he is pure, partakers of his na- 
ture.* The perfection of bliss follows from the perfection of the 
whole man.t 

As just indicated, it is clearly taught that the blessed will 
enjoy the vision of God. The saints are forever with the Lord. 
Their joy flows essentially from his presence.{ They have the 
visio beatifica. Quenstedt calls this “the immediate sight of God,” 
and others specifically designate his essence as the object of the 
vision beatific. While some regard the intuitive reason as 
the organ of this vision and make the latter to consist in the 
immediate ecstatic contemplation of the nature of God by the 
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eye of the spirit, others have even thought that it would be 
mediated by the glorified eye of the body, and still another view 
is that of an immediate knowledge of God, such as spirits have 
of one another. 

Inasmuch as God in his infinite essence is invisible,* the bea- 
tific vision must be conceived of rather as the sense of his peculiar 
nearness, the realization of his glory, the recognition of his gra- 
cious manifestations which in a measure were vouchsafed to his 
saints On earth and the promise of which often cheered and sus- 
tained them.t Thus even in this life men have seen him that is 
invisible.t Faith in proportion to its strength gives the pure 
in heart even amidst the dimness and darkness of this life a vision 
of God, a view of his perfections such as the world cannot have.|| 
The full vision of God results from the most intimate commu- 
nion of will and life and love with God. This is effected through 
Christ, and herewith we find doubtless the most satisfactory 
solution of this subject. In the exalted, glorified personal pres- 
ence of the God-man, the Logos through whom God has ever 
revealed himself, saints will have the vision of God. They who 
behold the Son will then ina heavenly sense behold in him also 
the Father. All the revelations and gifts of God to man are com- 
municated through Christ. The crowning revelation, the vision 
of God will come through the same medium. Our relation to 
God through the mediator Jesus Christ is eternal. The infi- 
nite light and life that rise in the invisible heart of the Father, 
stream to us from the theanthropic heart of the glorified Son, 
the omega as well as the alpha of our redemption, our guide 
forever to the living fountains.§ The Lamb will be in the 
midst of the throne, the light of the eternal city, the media- 
ting cause and centre of all blessedness. Now rejoicing in 
unclouded communion with him the God-man, saints will have 
the most perfect communion of love and of life with the Father 
and through the Holy Ghost. It is in fact their particular rela- 
tion to the enthroned redeemer, their ever-brightening, ever- 
deepening knowledge of owing their salvation entirely to 
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him, that will constitute the peculiar occasion of their peren- 
nial praise and thanksgiving. This distinguishes their joy and 
their glory from that of the angels.* 

The fellowship with one another, which is a marked feature 
of the joy of heaven, the redeemed will have likewise through 
him who has not only united God and man, but who has also 
bound man to man in the most loving and lofty brotherhood. 
The separation made between men by sin, the envy, the hatred, 
the strife, the violence that have raged among those who are 
formed of one blood, are taken away in Christ, and through 
him, their common Head, men are drawn together again. He 
dwells in each and thus effects their union with each other, fill- 
ing all with the same life, so that as once they all suffered when 
one member suffered, now they all rejoice in one another, 
the joy of one is the joy of allt This is undoubtedly the sig- 
nificance of the Feast, under which figure eternal life is so often 
exhibited. Heaven is the synonym of society, the most loving 
association of kindred spirits who have in each other a peren- 
nial feast—the Lord at the head of the table drinking with 
them the new wine of the kingdom. The restrictions, the hy- 
pocrisies, the artificial forms that characterize earthly society 
will be displaced by perfect freedom, transparency, congeniality. 
The unison of character will bind together the prince and the 
beggar.t Social converse among refined and elevated spirits 
gives even here the noblest enjoyment, how infinitely more glo- 
rious there where the select nobility of character shall be gath- 
ered from all ages and shall sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus. 

The joy of such a fellowship is inconceivable except on 
the basis of the mutual recognition of those chosen and per- 
fected unto eternal life. Although it is clearly indicated that 
earthly and temporal relationships shall have disappeared,§ yet, 
memory being undestroyed and knowledge infinitely height- 
ened, the hope that we shall know each other there is certainly 
not without warrant in reason, The Scriptures, however, offer 


tLuke 16 : 23. gLuke 20 : 35-36. 
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and the natural longings of the human heart—themselves a 
prophecy of the heavenly recognition—may have dilated upon 
it. Some hold that this is presupposed, but the reserve of Scrip- 
ture ought to admonish us. We are only too prone to base 
our highest ideal of eternal life upon the hope of having our 
loved ones there given back tous. We would fain circumscribe 
the heavenly joy as we do the earthly to our own immediate 
family, but the prospect of glory as disclosed to us is not that 
we depart to be with our loved ones, but to be with our Loved 
One, not primarily to have an eternal family reunion but to be 
“forever with the Lord.” 

While rest and peace and joy are foreshadowed as essential 
elements in the happiness of glory, that state must not be viewed 
as the paradise of idleness. Such is no true conception of life. 
Even earthly life weighed down with clogs, means action, mo- 
tion, occupation, how much more the life eternal which is as 
much more intense than the present as it is more enduring. It 
implies capacity for supreme activity. Heaven will not be a 
museum of fossils or a gallery of sculpture. We cannot doubt 
that both the objective scenes of glory and the subjective capa- 
bilities will be so adapted to each other as to secure to the re- 
deemed the highest and most constant employment without ex- 
haustion and without weariness. Not labor, but labor “in the 
sweat of thy face” is the curse of sin. 

Of the nature of the saints’ occupation we may form no 
proper conception—especially in its relations to the body, ex- 
cept so far as it serves the soul as its organ and reflection, but 
who can doubt that the mental faculties, relieved from all the 
burdens and fetters that hindered their free and full activity 
here, and immeasurably quickened and exalted, with the full 
revelation of God’s glory exciting every sense and affection, 
will be kindled into a degree of action transcending everything 
of which we now know or dream. The mind has here at best 
but a partial development. It merely grapples with the objects 
it pursues. There it may go on expanding forever, mounting 
to the highest truth, mastering the most glorious task. One 
need but think of all the unsolved problems in redemption, the 
profound mysteries of theology, the inscrutable course of Prov- 
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idence, the transcendent and appalling questions of philosophy, 
to see that opportunities will not be wanting to call for the most 
intense exercise of the intellectual powers, and that under the 
refulgence of that sphere where the brightness which radiates 
from the Lamb renders the light of the sun superfluous, there 
will be a pursuit of knowledge without hindrance and a progress 
in it without limit. So by analogy there is in prospect an ever 
increasing measure of morai and spiritual perfection through 
the continuous exercise of the moral endowments and the re- 
ligious faculty. Established in holiness beyond the liability of 
sinning, the saints will yet be capable of higher and higher 
reaches, and destined to a career of endless progression toward 
the absolute holiness of God, without ever passing the line that 
separates the finite from the infinite. Besides, with the ever- 
widening knowledge of the glorious attributes of God there 
will be an ever-deepening love for him, a fuller moral apprecia- 
tion of his salvation and a more intense outpouring of thanks- 
giving and praise.* Not eternal sameness, therefore, but eternal 
growth and development is the law of heaven. Eternal rest 
will be enjoyed in the sphere of eternal activity. “The charac- 
teristic of perfection is not absolute, unalterable sameness, but 
the harmonious blending of unity and variety, individuality and 
solidarity, of spirit and nature, of ethical divine beauty and re- 
alistic divine glory—a conjunction of receptivity and activity.’ 
This fully meets the objection that endless sameness of occu- 
pation and even of the noblest enjoyment is inseparable from the 
idea of tedium and wearisomeness. It becomes an intolerable 
monotony and excites the desire for an interruption, a change of 
scene. But eternity is not a mere succession of time, a simple 
unchanging continuity, such as here wearies the mind whether 
employed or not, nor are we to think of such a partial exercise 
of the faculties as leaves some dormant while others are on a 
strain, but all are engaged and absorbed in entire harmony, 


“Every power finds sweet employ,” 
while the stream of bliss flows on uninterrupted, ever changing 
yet ever the same. Thus there is no danger that the joys of 
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eternal life will lose their exquisite ineffable relish through un- 
changing continuance. Such is the boundless extent, beauty 
and glory of the material world that one might here be unin- 
termittingly absorbed in the contemplation and study of these 
wonders. Yet these are but the vague shadows of the illimit- 
able realm of spirit, the dim reflection of the Creator’s resplen- 
dent glory. If the fullness of these can never be exhausted, 
and men’s hearts kindle more and more the longer they con- 
template them, how can the joy of the saints ever be palled 
with the vision of his infinite personal perfections and the study 
of the infinite revelations of his works and his glory reflected 
in infinite diversity ? 

Thus the idea of degrees of blessedness may be argued. If 
there is progression it is self-evident that every new stage at- 
tained is higher than the previous one. Nor is the ratio of 
growth the same with all, even as the measure of their fruitful- 
ness varied here.* One star differeth from another star in 
glory.t All were originally not endowed with equal capacities 
nor favored with the same privileges. The redeemed will pre- 
serve their individuality. To the noble army of martyrs who 
attested their faith with their blood the Church spontaneously 
assigns the highest rank. “Erunt enim discrimina glori sanc- 
torum.”t All share essentially the same eternal life, but there 
are “bona accessoria,” “the same essential blessedness yet differ- 
ence in accidental endowments,” “accessory rewards.”§ <A 
crown awaits all; but each has its peculiar adornments. All 
who are in vital union with Christ shall participate in his glory, 
yet the illustrious founders of his kingdom are ordained to 
twelve specific thrones when the Son of Man shall be seated on 
his throne.|| 

That these distinctions and grades are due ina measure to the 
principle of rewards does not in any wise detract from the riches 
of God’s grace or render eternal life any less the free gift of 
sovereign mercy. All owe their salvation and their glory to 
infinite grace, yet after their pardon and renewal the career of 
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some has been more deserving, more meritorious, than that of 
others. All have not loved equally, nor sutfered equally, and 
while it is still grace that confers each separate honor, while it 
is nevermore payment as of a debt, the reward in each case infi- 
nitely transcending the desert, and given alone for the merits of 
Christ, yet does the measure of our service and suffering in some 
degree determine the measure of honor and glory that awaits us, 
so that there will be rendered to every man according to his 
deeds.* The toil and conflict of persevering faith, will by no 
means be overlooked in the final award. 

Nor is there any danger that the perfect harmony of heaven 
will be disturbed by such distinctions. Harmony so far from 
excluding diversity and gradations, is the result of them. Each 
will share in the glory of the whole and the whole will partici- 
pate in the glory of each, so intimate is the fellowship, so ardent 
the love for each other, and so admirable the divine plan of 
diversity in unity. 

The New Testament representations of eternal life appear to 
embrace the idea of locality as well as the idea of state or con- 
dition. They identify heaven with the radiant abode of God 
and the angels, which the Old Testament conceived as located 
in the ethereal realms beyond the stars. The Dogmaticians rep- 
resent it as “a certain zo0 in which the elect partake of eternal 
joy and glory, called heaven on account of its beauty, height 
immensity and majesty,” “the place in which the blessed will see 
God,” t although they admit the impossibility of determining any 
thing concerning the place or its character. As there is to bea 
new earth, as it would accord with the idea of eternal fitness that 
the planet on which our Lord wore the crown of thorns should 
also honor him with the royal diadem and that the ground which 
was cursed through man’s sin should with him be also renewed 
and glorified, it is not an unreasonable hope that this earth may 
be the future and eternal home of redeemed humanity. 

The Holy City, the New Jerusalem shall come down from God 
out of heaven and fill the earth with the glory of God. Heaven 


~ *Apol. Conf, 148 ; Rom. 2:6; 1 Cor. 3:6; Rev. 22: 12; Jno. 12: 26. 
+Gerhard, Matt. 5 : 12, 6: 20; Luk. 6: 23, 12: 33; Jno. 17:24; 1 Pet. 
ray Matt. 5: 5. 
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thus will blend with earth, the boundary line between the two 
effaced and the tabernacle of God set up with men.* 
V. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

With the complete triumph of the church and the attainment 
of man’s blessed goal will coincide the discomfiture and destruc- 
tion of her enemies. The Lord whose kingdom of truth and 
righteousness these persistently withstood, coming at last as 
Judge “will condemn wicked men and devils to be forever tor- 
mented.” The judgment will not merely make manifest the 
supreme distinction between the good and the evil, but to the 
latter like the former it will prove a just and final retribution. 
With the light of Omniscience turned upon their inward condi- 
tion and their history, the wicked will appear in the frightful 
reality of their state and receive the ultimate awful penalty of 
their deeds, 

In the world’s true development there can be no other outcome 
to the moral government of the universe. (God's hatred of sin 
is no mere dream. The history of mankind is a fiery illustra- 
tion of his terrible wrath against disobedience. The very face 
of nature shows the awful traces of his judgment. A universal 
elegy sounds throughout the chambers of creation. Nature 
animate and inanimate is groaning under the curse of a world’s 
sin. And yet the rebellion goes on—grim, determined, un- 
checked, resisting alike the pleas of mercy and recovery, and 
the threats of wrath and woe, for with all the natural conse- 
quences of evil and the evident positive punishments that are 
unerringly inflicted upon it even here, the hand of divine justice 
is stayed by the arm of devine mercy. The king is on the 
throne now to save, and while intent on the gracious work of 
recovering a fallen world, he endures with infinite long-suffering 
the present continuance of evil and reserves the final verdict 
and its execution until the great and terrible day of his wrath 
shall have come.t Whatever of punishment is now administered 
is confessedly only partial, a sure promise of full and final retri- 
bution to the impenitent. 


"Rev, 21 : 33. tRev. 6:17, 11: 18. 
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On this doctrine the Scriptures are fearfully explict. They 
denounce terrible punishments upon all who continue in disobe- 
dience, unbelief, impenitence and “ineradicable selfishness.”* The 
most horrible imagery is employed to exhibit the nature of those 
sufferings which are in reserve for those who die in their sins,t 
and the fact that the representations of them are largely or 
wholly figurative does not relieve but rather intensify their 
frightful character. The best teachings of reason point unmis- 
takably to the same denouement. Whatever goodish sentimen- 
talism for evil-doers may prevail in some quarters, whatever 
general indifference may be felt toward wickedness owing to 
our familiarity with it and in view of our own participation in 
it, both reason and conscience make us at times hear .their de- 
mand for the positive punishment of wickedness. The culpa- 
bility of sin allows of no other issue. There are cases in which 
unrighteousness reaches such proportions, that the very stones 
call for retribution and nothing is regarded as so detrimental to 
the common welfare and so destructive to society as the escape 
of the evil-doer unwhipped of justice, The inextinguishable 
moral sense within us cannot endure the thought of his crimes 
going unpunished. Aristotle says: It is a necessity of our 
moral being that we are pained when the wicked do not suffer. 
This feeling of indignation at wrong therefore we justly ascribe 
to God.t 

The objection that man sufiers sufficiently for his misdeeds in 
this life is without any real force. Although misery is here in- 
separable from sin it would be impossible to demonstrate that 
the most wicked endure the severest suffering. Nay quite the 
reverse is psychologically evident. The longer and the deeper 
men’s continuance in sin, the more insensible they grow to their 
punishments. The more a man deserves penalty the less he 
suffers its infliction. No one in fact ever can have anything 
like a just and adequate punishment until he sees himself as he 


*Jno. 3: 36; Matt. 13: 41, 42; 2 Thess. 1: 8,9; Rev. 21: 8. 

tRev. 14: 10f., 19 : 20, 20: 14, 15, 21:8; Matt. 2: 30, 5: 22, 29, 30, 
18: 8,25: 41: Mk. 9g; 43-45: Jud. 6: 13. 

tJ. P. Thompson, “Love and Penalty.” Cicero's First Oration against 
Cataline. 
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really is, until he awakens in the presence of embodied and ab- 
solute holiness to the revelation of his true condition and the 
realization of the awful import of sin. He must “come to him- 
self,’ he must have in his soul the sense of God’s holy wrath 
against sin, ere he can have any suffering at all commensurate 
with his disobedience and depravity. Apart from this, punish- 
ment can never answer its just purpose. Independent of the 
Scriptures, accordingly, reason utters the direful prophecy of 
an ultimate retribution. With the slumbering but never extinct 
categorical imperative in the soul, with the inexorable demand 
that wrong shall be punished, and with the unmistakable mani- 
festation of a present power that makes for righteousness and 
in part judges sin even in this sphere of mingled good and 
evil,* with the observation on the other hand that exact justice 
is not measured out here, that even on the principle of punish- 
ment for restraint only, or for recovery, the law as now enforced 
is inadequate. God’s government of the world becomes an ap- 
palling riddle if at the end of its course there remains no pun- 
ishment for the wicked. But for the conviction that the penalty 
is only delayed to the proper day and that retribution is abso- 
lutely certain, despair must settle down upon the moral uni- 
verse, the forces of our moral nature suffer a total wreck, and 
society experience inevitable dissolution.t 

Reason believes in a divine ruler, believes that the attributes 
of divine wisdom, justice and righteousness are eternally active 
in behalf of the moral order of the world. It believes that ac- 
cording to analogy evil like good will have its ultimate goal, 
its appropriate results, hence it concludes that there will be no 
breaking down of the divine law when the final crisis arrives, 
no paralysis of judgment in the moment of its final execution. 
God is not mocked. We claim perfection for no other govern- 
ment, but in the kingdom of God the sowing must be harvested. 
As the supreme moral judge there rests with God the authority 
and the power, some would say the obligation, of enforcing the 
penalty for transgression. That he is even now in terrible 





. *Jer. 2: 19. 
+Ps. 73. Plutarch, “Delay of the Deity in the punishment of the 
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earnest in his judgment of sin, that his wrath is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, is 
dreadfully evident,* but what is this provisional condemnation 
of sin compared with that awful revelation of wrath when he 
shall appear upon his judicial throne and judgment will be no 
longer delayed by forbearance nor tempered by mercy. 

The objection urged on the score of the infinite benevolence 
of God would bear equally against all retributive consequences 
of sin upon earth. Besides, it must ever be borne in mind that 
the Infinite is not a being of a single attribute which sways all 
his actions. He is at once a God of absolute justice and bound- 
less mercy, and with him these two perfections are not in con- 
flict but in supreme harmony. 

Why, it may be asked, should the devils receive their sen- 
tence along with that of wicked men? We may remark: 

1. That that day is in every sense and for all the world the 
period of judgment. If there had even been no connection 
between devils and men, the judgment of the former would as 
truly fall within this period as the trial and punishment of dif- 
ferent criminals occurs in the session of the same court and un- 
der the same judge, although they sustain no other relations to 
each other than that of being alike transgressors of the law. 

2. The devils have been so directly connected with the en- 
trance of sin among mankind and its course of human develop- 
ment as to render it meet that when the full results of sin upon 
humanity shall be made apparent and forever fixed, the authors 
of all this wretchedness should then once and for all realize 
their own doom and punishment. 

3. The power of sin in the world is viewed by the Scriptures 
as an organized realm, a kingdom with its legitimate head and 
ministers and subjects. This kingdom is in direct and deadly 
opposition to the kingdom of Christ ; the latter was established 
for the overthrow of the former, hence the ultimate victory of 
the empire of righteousness will signalize the absolute over- 
throw and irretrievable ruin of all the powers and subjects of 
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and righteousness,” it is fit that they should go down together 
to the realm originally prepared for the devil and his angels, 
but answering as the only proper abode for those who have the 
spirit of the devil, who have become his childrent and have 
been assimilated to and identified with his unfathomable wick- 
edness. 

The precise nature of those torments to which wicked men 
and devils are to be condemned, we are not able to define. They 
are represented under types of material figures which disclose, 
indeed, their horrible and irremediable character,t but as they 
are sufferings in another sphere of existence where all the cir- 
cumstances will be entirely changed, it is impossible now to 
conceive or to portray their specific forms. Future punish- 
ment will necessarily differ in many respects from temporal 
punishment. “The latter was partly delayed by the long-suf- 
fering, partly lessened by the mercy, of God, partly concealed 
from the eyes of others, partly confined within a certain space ; 
in the future retribution the opposite of all this will be the 
case.”§ In all things the counterpart of heaven, the indication 
seems conclusive that this punishment will be endured not only 
in a certain subjective state, but in an actual place, however ig- 
norant we may be of its location or its peculiar nature. Such 
expressions as O00 éxé1,{ e143 Tov romov Tovrov** imply some- 
thing beyond the sense of the divine wrath or the horrors of 
conscience. They point to a local habitation. 

Besides the condemned, as we have seen, are to enter into 
what was prepared for the devil and hisangels.t+ That a state 
purely subjective could be prepared for one class of beings and 
then taken possession of by another is inconceivable. Devils 
and other damned spirits may have a hell within them, and at 
the same time be confined to a hell around them. As a place 
fitted up for devils and adapted to the condition of those who 
share their moral condition and their miserable fate, there can 


*Acts 13: 10. Matt. 13: 25, 38; Jno. 8: 44; 1 Jno. 3: 8. 


tMatt. 8: 12, 13: 41f., 25: 41; 2 Thess, 1: 7-9. 

2Van Oosterzee. 

||Mark 9:44, 46, 48. (Matt. 8:12, 13:42. **Luke 16:28; Acts 1: 25. 
7+ Matt. 25: 41. 
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be no doubt that its peculiar character and environment will 
combine to aggravate their woe. It must be an inconceivable, 
dreary, loathsome, horrible realm, an infernal prison-house, the 
blackness of darkness.* 

Subjectively considered the extreme misery of the damned 
may be regarded, negatively, as the privation of all good, the 
loss of all that was pursued on earth as good as well as the 
final loss of that which should have been the ssmmum bonum. 
The desire for sensuous and earthly indulgences will doubtless 
continue and with an ever-increasing intensity, but as the means 
of obtaining them are no more at hand this insatiable craving 
can be answered only by the wail of despair. Since God is the 
soul’s true portion and a holy conformity to his law its essen- 
tial medium of happiness, final exclusion from the presence of 
the Lord and the glory of his power, the complete absence of 
harmony with his will and a total separation from all the ele- 
ments of joy and blessedness which, through the institutions of 
grace and the presence of godly souls still intermingled with 
the course of the unholiest earthly life, this absolute withdrawal 
of every fountain of blessedness must leave the lost in a state 
of inconceivable woe. The portraiture of the rich man in hell 
is a picture of direful want, exquisite, helpless, tormenting des- 
titution, aggravated by the memory of former bounty, the con- 
sciousness of lost opportunity, the dread of increasing miseries, 
the knowledge of others’ bliss, the unavailing cry for some alle- 
viation, and heightened by the reproaching consciousness of 
having had it in his power to escape this lot. How the soul 
must writhe under this aggregation of horrors, this intolerable 
burden of its own accumulated sins and follies and losses. The 
strength, too, of the condemned, as well as all other resources 
by which men in this life support their burdens, will likewise 
have passed from them, so that what they might with a degree 
of fortitude have endured in the flesh becomes insupportable 
under the consciousness of utter imbecility. Some alleviation 
might be hoped for, but they cannot move toward the fountain 
from which a single drop might assuage their torment, they 


*Jud. 6. +2 Thess. 1: 9. 
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cannot communicate with others whose detention from their 
place of torment might make one atom less in the concentrated 
bitterness of their cup. 

They must likewise realize the deep shame of their condition. 
The judgment will make a revelation of men, will disclose the 
secrets of their hearts, expose as under the glare of a flaming 
fire the unsightly deformities and repulsive pollutions and the 
inherent baseness of sin, and under the changed scenes and the 
awful consciousness of realities, souls must feel how despicable 
they have made themselves in the sight of men, of angels and 
of God, while the vision of the glorified who were washed from 
their sins and transformed into heavenly beauty, and the view 
of the horrible circle of their debased companionship and dia- 
bolical surroundings, must inspire them with unutterable self- 
abhorrence. 

These torments, consisting largely of negative properties, in- 
dicating the soul’s terrible realization of its failure and its loss 
and its disgrace, are called natural punishments, since by the 
connection and force of natural law they follow inevitably with- 
out any intervention on the part of a personal judge or a direct 
infliction of penalty. They are the necessary results, the cer- 
tain harvest,* the full development of sin. But there are, be- 
sides, punishments that have no necessary, at least no apparent 
or immediate connection with men’s sins, positive, judicial, puni- 
tive inflictions, which God will visit upon transgressors apart 
from the natural consequences of their deeds. Even on this 
side of the final assize, instances of such special visitations of 
judgment are constantly witnessed.t The consignment of the 
wicked to a place of torment belongs properly to this category. 
The judicial action of conscience belongs in part to the natural, 
in part to the positive punishments of sin. A representative 
and an executioner of the Supreme Judge holds his court and 
draws his sword in the very bosom of the soul, recalling all its 
long-forgotten opportunities, its stifled convictions, its disin- 
genuous procrastinations, its insidious hatred of God and its 


*Gal.6:7,.8 = © 
+Judges 1:7. Note the histories of Jacob, David, Haman, The Flood, 
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hideous selfishness. Such activity of conscience can even here 
render life insupportable, and drive men into self-execration, 
as witness the case of Cain and Judas and thousands that figure 
in profane history.* What will be its power when all masks 
are torn off, all disguises and devices are taken away and men 
must hear the unsatisfied and inexorable demands of this mon- 
itor in the breast. We need not discuss the question of mate- 
rial or physical flames, when we ponder the fire which the rec- 
ollection of our wrong-doing kindles and keeps burning in the 
soul, a fire forever supplying its own fuel. The white heat of 
the furnace, heated seven times more than it was wont, would 
be a solace compared with the unquenchable rage of remorse 
when the soul once comes to a full realization of its unholy re- 
lation to God, and the full consciousness of its being forever in- 
capable of effecting any change. The revelation of God's 
wrath is not merely another form of divine mercy. It is a con- 
suming fire. 

This indestructible organ which God has set as his vicar in 
the soul, impressing upon man the guilt of sin and making him 
own the justness of its punishment, suggests also the inference 
that hell like heaven has its grades of woe determined accord- 
ing to different individuals and also in the same individual ac- 
cording to the different stages of his further progression in sin. 
But the imagination recoils from the thought of men going on 
indefinitely multiplying their sins, and thus ever increasing their 
wretchedness, although it is clear enough that in this life sin 
becomes the punishment of sin, and from various analogies the 
conclusion is irresistible that the condition which men carry 
with them into hell will be subject to illimitable progression. 

The sinner, furthermore, will be not only self-judged and self- 
punished but he will be condemned of God, the absolute judge 
of the living and the dead. Immediately, by a distinct personal 
revelation of his wrath, by his own judicial act, will he smite 
and punish his enemies. The direct punitive judgment of God 
is the supreme import of future retribution. It is not mercy 
that confines sinners to hell, nor is the soul condemned and 
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subjected to ineffable pains and torments for the sake of its own 
amendment. The life of probation God fixed in this world, the 
life of retribution he has fixed in the next. Nor do we ade- 
quately interpret the attribute of infinite justice by holding that 
the condemned are incarcerated or put under these dismal re- 
straints simply for the protection of others and for the moral 
good of the universe. Men are assigned to the realm prepared 
for the devil and his angels because that is the fit place for them,* 
because they have deserved such an award, because they have 
wickedly, incorrigibly offended against God, because God hates 
sin and is angry with the wicked, because God is just and can 
not deny himself. 

These torments the confessors declare are to continue forever, 
“Sine fine crucientur,” a doctrine already propounded in Art. 
II. In this declaration, as in all the others of this article, the 
Confession reaffirms the faith of the Church universal from the 
days of the apostles. Frightful as is the prospect of unspeak- 
able, irremediable misery, everlasting torment, there is no doc- 
trine on which the creed of the Church has been more explicit, 
unanimous and unwavering than this.t Its denial or qualifica- 
tion has been uniformly and emphatically condemned as heresy. 

The universality and the completeness of the Church’s con- 
sensus on this doctrine, induces of itself the conclusion that it 
is explicitly taught in the Scriptures, a conclusion which an ex- 
amination of the divine oracles unquestionably confirms. It is 
in fact a common charge of the most intelligent opponents of 
the Bible that it teaches the doctrine of eternal misery. The 
terms employed to designate and describe the world of woe sig- 
nify unmistakably the idea of duration without end. The cru- 
cial word ai@vzos receives from all the standard Greek lexi- 
cographers the interpretation of duration without end, perpet- 
ual, never-ceasing, eternal, everlasting, forever. The term occurs 
seventy-one times in the New Testament, there being in no in- 
stance any proof or probability of it implying limited duration. 
It is applied to the absolute God, to the permanence of his 





*Prov, 11: 21; Num, 23: 19. 
+For an admirable Summary of the historic belief in eternal punish- 
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kingdom, to the perpetuity of the Gospel, to the blessedness of 
the saints. A parallel of the latter with the misery of the 
damned is drawn in the same passage and expressed by the 
same term, in such a way that it is out of the question to assign 
the idea of eternity to the one and of limited duration to the 
other.* Without any qualification eternal pain and eternal life 
are set over against each other. “The absolute idea of eternity 
in regard to the punishment of hell is not to be got rid of by a 
toning down of the word a/@vzos, but is to be regarded as ex- 
egetically established in this passage by the opposed @av 
aiwviav.’t The Scriptures admit of no other deduction than 
that the sentence of the damned is irreversible and its enforce- 
ment absolutely interminable.~ And it may easily be shown 
that almost uniformly in proportion as men repudiate this doc- 
trine they are found qualifying their submission to the Bible as 
an infallible and authoritative standard of faith and life. 
Though staggering under its contemplation, reason offers no 
valid objections to this doctrine of Revelation. The idea of 
the infinite perpetuity of personal suffering may at first sight 
seem inconsistent with the fathomless mercy of God, yet no 
grounds can be urged against it which might not be offered 
with equal force against the existence of evil and suffering in 
the present world. Not the endless duration of evil but the 
origin of it under the reign of infinite goodness is the apalling 
problem of the universe. Archbishop Whately agreed to “un- 
dertake to explain to any one the final condemnation of the 
wicked, if he will explain the existence of the wicked.”§ If the 
presence of sin and pain are not incompatible with the divine 
benevolence in this world how can their endless continuance be 
inconsistent with it. If sin and suffering are so connected here 
that they who are guilty of the former cannot possibly escape 
from the latter, notwithstanding repentance, pardon and reforma- 
tion, what hope is there that any will cease from suffering as 
long as they continue in sin, and what is to keep men from sin- 











*Matt. 25 : 46 ct. 41. 
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inz in the realm of the damned when no divine or human re- 
straints could deter them from evil-doing here? For it is not 
the infliction of eternal pains for temporal sins that confronts us, 
but, in the first place, the incurability of a condition brought 
about by man’s own guilt and, secondly, the confirmed hopless- 
ness of that condition in the future world by the sinner’s inex- 
orable continuance in his opposition to God's will. Non ces- 
sante peccato nequit Cessare poena. 

Nor can it be shown that this awful doctrine is irreconcilable 
with any other of the divine perfections. We can only judge 
of the divine attributes and what is compatible with them by the 
revelation of their exercise in the past. It did not seem good 
to supreme wisdom to interpose almighty power against the en- 
trance of evil into the world but angels and men were suffered 
to fall and to incur dire penalties, whence then arises any presump- 
tion that the immutable judge is likely by a sovereign act of his 
will to put an end toevil in thehereafter. Ifit is proper in his sight 
to destroy it, why not destroy it now? Had man this power he 
would probably exercise it at once. An earthly father would, if it 
were possible, keep out or put out evil from his house. God does 
not. Man’s notions, man’s ways, especially the desires of guilty 
souls, are no standard for him. We admit in other things the in- 
comprehensibility of his doings, so reason also here properly 
bows before the inscrutable, transcendent judgment of God.* 

So far as it raises opposition to this doctrine it is always upon 
premises that are unsound and incompatible with the facts. It 
always in reality underestimates the fearful import of sin and 
along with that error, disparages the inflexible righteousness of 
God. It overlooks the infinite hatred of evil which must dwell 
in the heart of the Holy One. It fails to recognize that the 
violation of God's law involves a degree of guilt for which we 
have no measurement. Nor do the objections raised against 
eternal punishment take into account the transcendent glory and 
inconceivable cost of the salvation freely offered to sinners, and 
the absolute culpability of its contemptuous rejection; and in gen- 
eral it makes light of the solemn relation of the present to the 
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future life. In view of such considerations can any thing short 
of endless retribution, the abiding wrath of God, be deemed an 
adequate punishment ? Would anything short of this do justice 
to the unutterable seriousness of impenitent obduracy ? Surely 
souls cannot forever palter with the holiness of God nor forever 
spurn that grace which while it cannot be exhausted can just as 
little be mocked. 

But may not the lost be ultimately recovered to God? Will 
not those excruciating torments crush their hard and stubborn 
will? Will not the terrific realization of their guilt and wretch- 
edness force from the most intractable the cry for mercy ? 
Suffering is not proverbial for such effects in this life. It hard- 
ened Pharaoh instead of subduing him. The most bitter exper- 
iences have little power to restrain wickedness. Burning regrets 
are rarely of any avail in effecting reformation or drawing men 
to God. Terror has never transformed a fiend into a saint. 
The culprit respited on the gallows has seldom distinguished 
himself by a career of morality and obedience to law. Men in- 
deed are not saved by punishment but by divine grace. The 
Gospel of wretchedness, “the basement Gospel under the world 
and after the grave” is not likely to effect salvation where the 
message of peace and good will have failed. Suffering so far 
from moving the mind to decision really disqualifies it and in- 
stead of being led by it to repentance, men are rather disposed 
to blaspheme the God of heaven for their wretchedness.* 

“Pain is force, necessity, a grinding stress of absolutism, 
which may do something in breaking down a will, but never 
was known to lift up a will out of weakness and evil, or ennoble 
it in the liberty and free ascension of good. Breaking down a 
a will too, let it be observed, is not conversion, but catastrophe, 
death—just what is the undergirding import and reality of the 
second death.”+ Thus viewed psychologically hell is the last 
place where one could look for genuine contrition and conver- 
sion,and when viewed soteriologically there arises not the shadow 
of a hope that God will there graciously and effectually inter- 
pose for salvation. Certainly no stronger considerations can be 


*Rev. 17: 11. 
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offered than are offered now to effect the sinner’s restoration to 
God. 

We cannot conceive of more forcible appeals either to men’s 
hopes or fears, to their reason, their heart and their conscience, 
than such as are being constantly enforced upon them now by 
the testimonies of the truth and the influence of the Holy Ghost. 
Neither can we entertain the thought that God may have in 
reserve some more potent saving agency than any that are now 
acting upon men’s minds, some extraordinary device that can 
span the now impassible gulf that yawns between the lake of 
fire and the river of life. 

The divine resources for salvation may not be exhausted, yet 
if there are more effective methods at hand we cannot repress the 
question why God should not employ them now? Every hope 
of salvation beyond the grave discredits the plan of salvation 
now in force. It says in effect that God is not doing the best 
for us now—that man is not alone responsible if he dies unre- 
deemed. Nay it disparages the present means of grace. Man 
can do better in the next world, more efficacious remedies await 
the sinner there. It is better to die in your sins, for the saving 
forces in hell make salvation there absolutely certain. But 
even granted that more powerful incitements coming from with- 
out should combine with the woeful experiences of the lost to 
effect a moral change, all inward conditions for such a result 
will be wanting. Man will bea moral bankrupt. Those higher 
sensibilities which in life offered a basis for the action of divine 
grace, will have been consumed by long continuance in sin. 
The nobler affinities are burnt out. Death, the second death, 
has quenched the last sparks on which a new life might have 
been kindled. 

Condemned sinners will not begin that world where they 
began this, endowed with boundless capacity for moral growth, 
but that sphere of existence will open where this one closes, with 
all the better endowments blasted, squandered, extinguished. 
It is the nature of moral character to become more and more 
fixed and unchangeable the longer men continue in a certain 
course. What was once dependent on choice becomes gradually 
in its sway as firm and unalterable as fate. The elements of 
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good accordingly, which exercised at the proper time, might 
have developed into righteous living will through unholy indif- 
ference and moral violence lose all vitality and therefore all 
possibility of action. Hence though Christ were again to be 
offered in hell, even to be crucified afresh, and the Holy Ghost 
should be there to apply redemption to the lost their spiritual 
exhaustion must render them incapable of its acceptance. 

Must then divine love ultimately confess itself defeated by 
the obduracy of the sinner? Will it not as a last resort have 
recourse to omnipotence and by resistless force rescue men from 
eternal sin and suffering ? This would still more manifestly de- 
feat the eternal purpose of love in the creation and the redemp- 
tion of individual personal beings. That purpose can have 
contemplated nothing less than their everlasting blessedness in 
the love and fellowship of God. Such blessedness is however 
impossible without holiness,* and holiness cannot be forced upon 
a free creature without or against his own will—not even by 
Omnipotence. Blessed unholiness and enforced sanctification 
are alike absurdities. Blessedness and holiness have their prov- 
ince in the sphere of moral freedom and personality. The an- 
nihilation of this freedom, the crushing out of man’s person- 
ality cannot be the ultimate design of the love that gave him 
being, that hung bleeding for him on Calvary. It is more 
clearly irreconcilable with this than eternal damnation.t 

The scripture passages sometimes cited in defense of restora- 
tionismt have reference either to the universality of grace in its 
provision, or they relate to the totality of those who are God's 
children and who become such subjectively through faith ;$ or 
they point to the universality of the homage and honor which 
both friend and foe will at last render to God. And if after 
this explanation there still remain in single and mysterious ut- 
terances unsolved difficulties, their proper interpretation cannot 
be in conflict with the clear and oft repeated declarations of the 
Lord and his apostles. 





*Heb. 12: 14. 

+Thomasius, Christi Person u. Werk, 

tActs 3: 21; Rom. 5: 18f. 11 : 32; 1 Cor. 15 : 21, 22,28; Phil. 2: 10f 
Rev, 5 : 13, 14. 

4Jno. 3: 16, 36; Gal. 3: 22. 
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The concrete cases of damnation brought to our view give 
no support to the theory of restoration. Nota gleam of hope 
nor a ray of repentance is discernible in the rich man in hell, 
and although the fallen angels tremble and writhe in pain they 
continue still to be devils.* The present life is decisive forever, 
Time is the season of testing and of grace. Eternity is the 
state of fixedness and destiny. Man is here tested once for all. 
It may seem hard that no second trial is to be allowed, but the 
severity of the case does not alter its truth though it does give 
infinite importance to the present life. Nor is it quite impos- 
sible to demonstrate that a second probation, were it even at- 
tainable, is not at all desirable. It is the result of the world’s 
experience that too much trial diminishes rather than increases 
the chances of a good result, that one trial will do more than 
many. God clearly gives men only one chance for this life, the 
period of youth. Failure in that is final in its decision for every 
one. Analogous to this he gives them one chance for eternity 
and when the result of this shall be revealed it will be found a 
finality.t+ 

Finally it has been proposed to replace this horrible doctrine 
of the infinity of suffering by the ultimate annihilation of the 
wicked. The life forces must finally be so worn out by their 
unrelenting opposition to God and the inexorable continuance 
and effect of their sufferings, that being itself will at last be 
dissolved and sink away into the void abyss of non-existence. 
Under the terrible annealing of ages the vital principle advances 
to absolute extinction. 

Such a doctrine, if the destructibility of personal spiritual 
being is at all conceivable, is doubtless less repulsive and 
frightful to man than the idea of an absolutely interminable 
continuance of evil and suffering, but its greater attractiveness 
does not render it more probable. The apparent easiness of 





*James 2: I9. 


+This subject is forcibly treated in Bushnell’s sermon “One chance better 
than many.” 

The theory of a Christian probation for all, like the associated doctrine 
of purgatory, does not properly belong to the Vovésszma, hence does not 
require treatment under the XVII. Article. 
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this solution of the world-problem is what awakens an involun- 
tary suspicion. It makes no account of the eternal perfections 
and purposes of God which are here the determining element. 
Such annihilation would be a boon to the damned sufferers. 
The prospect of such an escape from their punishment would 
be ineffable solace to their weary anguish. It is the very relief 
which, according to Scripture, the wicked sigh for in their tor- 
ments.* They would thus escape from the hand of an offended 
God and from the grip of divine justice. They would after all 
get the better of the divine government, like the condemned 
murderer who through suicide bids defiance to the power that 
was supposed to have him in its grasp and to meditate the ex- 
ecution of its penalties. 

It is not the province of man’s moral freedom to choose be- 
tween existence and non-existence, but in that existence which 
is the creation of God to make his choice between life and death, 
between the normal elevation of his being to communion with 
God in glory and virtue, or its degradation to infinite guilt and 
woe as the negative result of having missed the end of his 
being. 

Hell then is not the realm of hope but the confines of despair. 
As revelation throws not a ray of mercy into this outer dark- 
ness so reason also has discovered no way of escape. It is the 
blackness of darkness forever. If the mind recoils from such 
a doctrine let it be remembered that men sin from choice, and 
persist in their choice despite the voice of Sinai and the groans 
of Calvary. Ut Deus non est causa peccati, ita etiam non est 
causa damnationis, sed unica causa damnationis est peccatum.t 





*Rev. 6: 16, 

+Form,. Conc. For an interesting exhibit of the apparent contradictions 
on this subject, both in Scripture and in human thought, see Martensen, 
#7283-289. Theological considerations, he holds, point to the doctrine of 
ultimate universal salvation. Anthropological premises to the dark goal 
of eternal damnation. This supposed antinomy he pronounces the crux 
of thought, which it is impossible for the Church to solve while she remains 
in the stream of time and the course of development. 


Vo. XII. No. 3. 49 
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Il. WHAT THE CONFESSORS CONDEMN. 

1. “They condemn the Anabaptists who teach that the pun- 
ishment of damned men and devils will have an end.” They 
mean to be understood upon this point of endless woe following 
unrepented sin. So intent were they upon the maintenance of 
this truth, and so alive to the subtle and specious attempts to 
exclude it from the Scriptures, that not content with its thetical 
statement in this Article and in Article II., they solemnly repeat 
it in its antithetical form and put their anathema upon the Ana- 
baptist fanatics who were then spreading the heresy that there 
will be an end to the pains of hell, and with whom to their ab- 
horrence, they discovered upon their arrival at Augsburg, that 
Eck was confounding them on this point. In harmony with 
the cecumenical faith of the Church the Reformers believed the 
judgment of the Parousia to be a finality, an irrevocable separ- 
ation between the good and evil, the state of both unalterably 
fixed and eternal. The sentence of the Judge they viewed as 
a terminus peremptorius for human probation, the utmost limit 
beyond which change and conversion, grace and opportunity 
are no longer possible. 

It was the ntisconception of this truth that underlay Origen’s 
theory of restoration. The unconverted, he held, passed from 
one world into another, as from one school to another, until 
their conversion by these repeated trials is finally attained. 
This involves “an unlimited and illimitable series of worlds and 
of world developments”, but such a view conflicts with the 
Christian doctrine of the Parousia as absolutely decisive, con- 
clusive and final, so that “after it no mention can be made of 
history and historical progress but only of life and existence ina 
fixed and undisturbed eternity.”* That this Origenistic heresyt 
was a favorite tenet of leading Anabaptists is a well-attested 
historical fact. They reasoned, not from the Scriptures but 
from their conceptions of God, that the damned, including 
satan and his angels, will ultimately have salvation. God who 
is love cannot be otherwise than gracious even in his wrath. 
He must at last show mercy to all and the punishments he im- 


*Martensen, +The Varviata substitutes Orvigenistas for Anabaptistas. 
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poses can only be designed as means to ultimate reformation.* 
Christ may not be able to save them, it was taught, but he will 
assign them to the Father who is the everlasting fire, (!) the con- 
suming fire. He can and will save the devil and you together. 
And further, whoever is with God is saved. But nothing can 
be forever separated from God, hence all the damned and devils 
must finally come to God and be saved. 

Such teachings are entirely consistent with the general char- 
acter of this monstrous Anabaptist fanaticism. Along with their 
Socinian tendencies on the Trinity and the Person of Christ, and 
their Pelagian extenuation of the essential nature of sin, their 
speculations on future retribution come directly into conflict 
with both the Christian consciousness and the explicit declara- 
tions of Scripture.t 

2. “They condemn also others who are now disseminating the 
Judaizing notions that anterior to the resurrection, the righteous 
will possess the government of the world, the wicked being 
everywhere destroyed.” 

That this second damuant is likewise aimed at the Anabap- 
tists may be readily shown from historical data. Their infernal 
theocracy of blood and lust had, it is true, not yet been set up at 
Miinster but to the keen eye of the Reformers it was evident 
whither such madness was drifting. Even before the arrival of 
the Zwickau prophets at Wittenberg in 1521 Carlstadt had been 
agitating a new theocracy for the establishment of which Chris. 
tians were enjoined the exercise of force. He was accordingly 
ready for the revelations which had been vouchsafed to the 
Zwickauers requiring the overthrow of the whole existing order 
of things, the destruction of the wicked princes then reigning 
and the enthronement of the saints in their place, with the su- 
preme power reserved to Storch who under the pretence of a 


*Heberle, Stud. u. Krit. 1851, pp. 817ff. 827. 

7Plitt. Einleitung, II, 418, 419. 

It is a matter of historic interest that when the Evangelical Alliance was 
hesitating in its adoption of the dogma of eternal punishment, it was the 
plea of this clause in the Augsburg Confession urged by a Moravian del- 
egate, which saved the Alliance from countenancing an error which the 
Church's consensus has in every age condemned. 
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divine commission chose twelve apostles and twenty-two disciples 
for his theocratic court.* Somewhat later the notorious Miin- 
zer had gone into Thuringia, there with his sword of Gideon to 
organize upon the ruins of church and state, Christ’s visible 
kingdom upon earth, a kingdom based upon equality and com- 
munism and composed exclusively of saints who being under 
divine inspiration have no need of government by the magis- 
tracy. The saints alone, it was maintained, have a true right in 
property, and these Anabaptists were the saints. To unbelievers 
nothing is due but judgment. Civil rulers, unless they belong 
to the elect possess no authority. They must join the prophet’s 
covenant or be slain, for he was chosen and inspired to set up the 
kingdom of God on earth and obedience to him in the destruc- 
tion of the non-elect is their first duty. 

This is the work of the angels in the day of judgment, but 
by the angels is to be understood God’s messengers, and by the 
day of judgment the present crisis. The wicked are now to be 
hurled from their seats of power, and the humble, the pious, to 
be exalted in their place. 

“These thoughts of destruction may be summed up in this, 
that Miinzer seeks to annihilate all the principles of human order 
which belong to the first creation, in order to set in its place a 
second creation, pretendedly divine, but in reality murderous’’t 
—infernal. In this judgment which under the lead of these 
inspired prophets is to uproot the wicked, the elect only are to 
be spared. And these will henceforth enjoy under Christ their 
king a blissful existence upon earth, life without law, procrea- 
tion without marriage, holy offspring without sinful carnal lusts, 
overflowing abundance, a reign of sublime voluptuousness, in 
which God’s holy and perfect children no longer require the 
scriptures.{ All is external, worldly, sensuous. This reign of 
the saints is in the sphere of natural life. “Anterior to the 
resurrection” they are to be relieved from the cross and tribula- 
tion and to ride proudly and victoriously through the world 
which everywhere lays its carnal treasures and pleasures at their 
feet. 


Dorner 1. 138. 


*Dorner, Prot. Theol. I. 132 f. 
}Menius, Quoted in Plitt’s Einleitung. 
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The second error condemned had accordingly sprung up 
from the same rank soil as the first. These lawless fanatics were 
undermining civil government as well as Christian doctrine. 
They radically opposed all natural human ordinances and aimed 
at supplanting them with theocratic institutions. Only the 
exclusively divine shall prevail from henceforth and whatever is 
not in harmony with this must be extirpated by the avenging 
sword of these saints who alone constitute the true church, the 
divine kingdom. Such teachings and their practical and bloody 
inauguration by the usurpation of political power were “eagerly 
seized upon by the enemies of the Reformation as so many 
proofs, that it taught men to reject all authority and thus incited 
to disobedience and rebellion against the temporal as well as 
the spiritual powers.”* 

To be held responsible for all the Madness and anarchy which 
these revolutionists had spread like a prairie fire throughout 
Germany, was one of the severest trials to which the Reforma- 
tion was subjected. Its supporters could not therefore in all 
wisdom and duty fail, when before the bar of the empire, to 
disavow the revolting and seditious tenets with which under the 
insidious and diabolical plea of direct inspiration these men 
threatened the overthrow of all civil and social order. Hence, 
immediately upon the condemnation of their error regarding the 
period after the judgment, they denounce their no less dangerous 
error relative to the period preceding the judgment of the last 
day. 

The language of the |ariata leaves no doubt as to the aim 
of this second damunant. During the ten years which intervened 
between the presentation of the Confession and the date of the 
Variata the Chiliastic dreams of the Anabaptists had developed 
into the most hideous concrete reality at Minster. There Bock- 
eldson had been proclaimed King of Zion and Lord of the whole 
earth, and surrounding himself with a grotesque and disgusting 
court, appointing twelve dukes as vicegerents over his leveling 
and communistic kingdom, he had proceeded by means of rob- 
bery, murder and polygamy as well as in the name of revela- 
tion, to affect the realization of Christ’s predicted reign of a 


" *Gieseler. N. Y. Ed., Vol. 1v, 112-122. 
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thousand years. Accordingly instead of an indefinite “alios” 
Melanchthon in 1540 makes the Confession explicitly “Condemn 
the AnaBapTists who now scatter Jewish opinions and imagine 
that before the resurrection * * For we know that, since the 
godly ought to obey the magistrates that now are, they must 
not seize their power from them or overthrow governments by 
sedition, because Paul enjoineth: ‘Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers’ (Rom. 13: 1). We know also that 
the Church in this life is subject to the cross and shall not be 
glorified until after this life * * Therefore we utterly con- 
demn and detest the folly and diabolical madness of the Ana- 
baptists.”’* 

The error condemned possesses, therefore, an unmistakable 
character, clearly defined by the clause in the German text: 
“Judaizing notions which are even now mooted,” and externally 
illustrated by the terrible events of contemporaneous history. 
The times in which this condemnation was uttered are decisive 
of its intent and application. The grammatico-historical method 
is the only safe and honest means for the interpretation of the 
Confession as well as of the Bible, and that method reveals very 
distinctly the true inwardnesss of the “Jewish opinions” repu- 
diated by the Confessors. That they intended to. have this re- 
pudiation turned into a club for beating down all who find Mil- 
lenarian prophecies in the Bible, will hardly be maintained by 
any who have carefully examined the language employed by 
the Confession and who have studied the history of the times 
which produced it. “The Confession itself owes its establish- 
ment and development entirely to circumstances of a practical 
and historic nature.’”’+ 

These teachings are called “Judaizing notions” because they 
partake of the general character of the Jewish anticipations of 
a secular kingdom consisting of and ruled by God’s people. 
They confound the political sovereignty of this world with 
God's spiritual and eternal kingdom. A state in the form of a 
theocracy governed by direct revelation is to take the place of 





*See also Melancth.'s De furor. et delir, Anabapt., and Luther on Ps. go" 
+Cf. Judgment of the Dorpat Faculty, Evang. Review, Vol. X1x., p. 236, 
250f. 
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civil polity. The saints are to rule, reguum mundi occupaturi 
sint, to enjoy under Christ political sovereignty and a reign of 
vulgar power, sensuous glory and voluptuous indulgence from 
the day of judgment then at hand to the end of the world. 

The Anabaptist leaders are known likewise to. have stood in 
close connection with the Jews, to have pursued Hebrew studies 
under them and to have been inoculated by them with unsound- 
ness on the Church’s doctrine of the Trinity. It is claimed too 
that in the midst of the commotions of that age the Jews were 
quite active in expressing among the excited masses their own 
hopes of future triumph, and of the government of the world 
under their Messianic king. It is therefore altogether probable 
that the Anabaptists largely imbibed from these their material- 
istic, carnal conceptions of the millenial reign. They recog- 
nized too by their interpretations of Scripture that Israel still 
remained God's people and that a glorious future awaited them, 
and they accordingly, unlike the Reformers, labored zealously 
for their conversion ere the imminent close of the dispensation 
of grace. It was doubtless also their study of the Old Testa- 
ment for which the more fanatical Anabaptists had a special 
predilection, that moulded in great part their conceptions of the 
character of this new era about to be ushered in. They are 
credited with no small measure of ability in the investigation 
of the prophetic Scriptures. “Hetzer, Cellarius and Denk 
would be entitled to great honor for their studies of the prophets 
had they not been led, by their delusive premises, from one 
misconception to another. Their minds pre-occupied with the 
expectation of a sensuous, visible kingdom over which they and 
their kind were to rule, the teachings of the Scriptures had of 
course to be harmonized with their prepossessions and thus 
even made to confirm their error.* 


UI. WHAT THEY COMMITTED TO INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND FUTURE 
ELUCIDATION. 

It is not the design of Confessions to exhaust the contents of 

revelation or to present a finished code of doctrine. Their sub- 

ject matter does not properly consist in speculative opinions 


*Plitt, Einleitung. 
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which may or may not be deduced from the Scriptures, nor in 
doctrinal problems that are remote from the centre of revelation 
and require for their solution the Church’s riper experience and 
more perfect knowledge of the Scriptures, but in the obvious 
saving truths of the Gospel to the acknowledgment of which 
the Church has been brought by the Holy Ghost, and Which 
she holds as clearly and firmly established. The creed is the 
landmark of truth which the Church has at any stage fully at- 
tained, the declaration of what accords with her experience 
and what is essential to her life along with the refutation of 
such errors as have arisen in opposition to her faith. “The Con- 
fessions only present to the light of day the contest * * * 
through which every Christian heart is passing.”* Practical 
and historical issues constitute the true Confessional sphere.t 
The Confessors understood their business. They distinguished 
between the assured faith of the Church and a system of the- 
ology. They confined themselves to their immediate and proper 
work. In their personal absorption in the practical interests of 
salvation they had indeed peculiar qualifications for drawing up 
a Confession, which is undoubtedly the most perfect embodi- 
ment of the saving truths of the Gospel ever put forth. What 
they had fully received they have as fully given, but they did 
not propose to “perplex consciences with inexplicable laby- 
rinths,”{ nor to exempt the Church after them from zealously 
searching for the treasures of truth yet to be drawn from God's 
holy word. 

In view of all the circumstances of the time it may be re- 
garded as providential that the Confessors ventured no further 
in the definition of eschatological doctrines. Prof. Plitt§ points 
to a number of considerations which reveal to what extent they 
were incapacitated for the confessional presentation of correct 
and complete views in this sphere. He even suggests that their 
attempts to advance beyond the limits they observed, might 


*Dr. Jacobs, Luth, Quarterly, Vol. X1. p. 20. 

+See the Prefaces to Augs. Conf., Smal. Art. and Form. Conc, and Ru- 
delbach, Einleitung, 114. 

t{Melanch. to Brentz. @Einleitung, 11. 415-417. 
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have subsequently imposed upon the Church the necessity of 
convicting the Confession of error. 

Engrossed by the momentous practical concerns of the hour 
they gave little attention to the historic evolution of redemp- 
tion up to its culmination in Christ, and showed as little appre- 
ciation of that course of its development which was still to be 
experienced. They made it their supreme task to recall the 
Church to the personal appropriation of the salvation already 
accomplished and completed in Christ. Their vision of the 
future was in fact obscured by their belief that the last times 
were at hand, that Anti-Christ had already appeared in the pa- 
pacy and that the judgment was imminent, while their sense of 
historical development was wholly blunted by the anomalous 
condition of the Romish hierarchy. Luther, furthermore, ques- 
tioned the canonicity of the Apocalypse and actually dispar- 
aged prophecy in general, holding it as ministering to inordi- 
nate curiosity more than to saving faith. Again, with all their 
advance in scientific exegesis, the Reformers were still some- 
what fettered by the allegorical method which spiritualizes all 
sensuous reality and thereby dissipates all history. Finally 
Luther himself entertained a singular and ever-growing aver- 
sion to the Jews, holding them to be forever cast off and there- 
fore beyond the prospect of ever again holding a place in the 
history of redemption. A passage in one of his Church Postils 
declares, indeed, that the words of Scripture concerning Israel’s 
conversion have not yet been fulfilled, yet it is well known that 
he generally regarded these prophecies as fulfilled in the spir- 
itual Israel. This doubtless accounts for the omission of the 
above passage in editions of the Church Postils after his death. 
Under such circumstances a proper insight into the historic 
stages of the final consummation was out of the question, and 
the Confession, like the cecumenical creeds and all the subse- 
quent Lutheran symbols, is restricted to that outline of the 
events and objects of the Parousia, which are most clearly and 
unmistakably attested by the Scriptures. This suffices for the 
faith of the Church but it does not exhaust the contents of rev- 
elation on the Novissma. 

Voi. XII. No. 3. 50 
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Among the non-confessional doctrines which are involved in 
our Article but left as open questions may be mentioned: 

1. The duration of the day of judgment. 

2. The conversion of Israel. 

3. The two-fold resurrection. 

4. The millennium. 

1. The answer to the first furnishes in great part the key for 
the solution of the other remote and profound problems. Does 
the judgment follow instantaneously upon the Parousia and are 
all its tremendous occurrences to coincide in a single scene? Is 
the final consummation to be compassed within an ordinary day, 
the universal transition from time to eternity to be effected sud- 
denly, by one momentary stroke? Or is the day of judgment 
like a prophetic day or a creative zon, an extended, indefinite 
period, as interpreted already by Augustine,* a day embracing 
a progressive series, a vast reach of successive scenes separated 
from each other by wide undefined intervals? 

If the Dogmaticians are correct in representing the second 
advent, the general resurrection, the final judgment and the 
end of the world “as immediately united” succeeding each other 
“without an interval of time,’+ then it follows inevitably that 
from the moment of our Lord’s appearance the roll of ages will 
have ceased and all earthly creature development will have is- 
sued in a fixed eternity. And if they have any Scripture war- 
rant for this assumption, their conclusion that “before the com- 
pletion of the judgment no earthly kingdom, and life abound- 
ing, &c., &c., is to be expected,’ becomes of course irresistible. 

But what if there be yoovoz xai xaipot embraced in that 
momentous day? Is it not the predominant purport of our 
Lord's second coming to occupy his realm, to perfect his king- 
dom, and to consummate his reign? His Parousia most obvi- 
ously “includes the idea of a permanent abiding from that 
coming onwards.”t Nor dare we forget as the last stage of 
God’s kingdom breaks into view, that every other stage has 


*“Ultimum diem, i. e. novissimum tempus,” De Civ. Dei, xx. 1, Hagen- 
bach, Hist. Doct. Vol. 1. 374. 

tQuenstedt, Iv. 649. Mel. Loci de regno Christi, Gerhard xx. 11off. 
tEwald. 
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been characterized by the law of extended development. We 
have no ground for supposing that this principle of the divine 
action will be abandoned until the very last act of the last scene 
shall have been reached, when the Son shall have subdued all 
things and God will be all in all.* To the vision of faith these 
events of the future may appear as one mighty, complex scene, 
all comprehended in a single, awful catastrophe which marks 
the transition from the temporal to the eternal. They are 
events as intimately related to each other as they are in char- 
acter distinct from all that preceded them, and at first view the 
Scriptures may seem so to group them as if they constituted 
one definitive tableau of human history. Yet this does not pre- 
clude their occurrence in the form of prolonged series and suc- 
cessive stages. The method pursued by the prophets, alike in 
the Old Testament and in the New, offers here a most instructive 
guide. They employ uniformly the perspective principle by 
which great events which in point of time are widely separated 
are drawn into one field of view. Overlooking intermediate 
points which do not affect the general prospect they present in 
one vast reach of vision the successive phenomena which stretch 
over unmeasured ages. It is thus that the first and the second 
advents of the Lord, the Incarnation and the Parousia, salvation 
and judgment, are in the Old Testament continually blended 
into one scene. Their failure to recognize this prophetic prin- 
ciple and the fact of intervening stages was what led the Scribes 
into their prodigious error respecting the Messianic kingdom. 
They could discover no signs of the overwhelming triumph and 
glory which, according to the prophets, were to signalize the 
advent of Zion’s king. Our Lord in his prophecies uses the 
same perspective, so uniting the scene of the final judgment 
with the near prospect of the overthrow of Jerusalem and the 
rapid progress of his kingdom upon its ruins, that even yet 
exegesis has great perplexity in separating what applies pecu- 
liarly to the destruction of his Jewish enemies and what is re- 
served for fulfilment in the eventual destruction of the world. 
What prophecy groups into a single scene like a range of 


*1 Cor, 15 : 26-28. 
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distant mountains, history unfolds as a sucession of events wide- 
ly removed from each other. The recognition of this inspired 
method gives the true interpretation of those great prophecies 
whose fulfilment remains to be realized. To sweep all these 
mighty occurrences of the final era into the brief compass of a 
single day is to make a very summary not to say a profane dis- 
posal of them. We have not so learned the Scriptures. Daz- 
zling as is the light reflected from that resplendent day, the 
cross-lights of the past falling upon it, enable us to distinguish in 
some degree the individual objects and to point out their pro- 
gressive unfoldings. The coming of the Lord constitutes a 
dispensation. “In the Gospel-Apostolic description of one day of 
judgment there is collectively and plastically comprehended that 
which extends through diiferent periods and phases.”’* What ages 
may be embraced in that aeonic day, or by what chronometer 
they shall be reckoned, remains unrevealed. Yet in analogy 
with every other day it will have its morn and its eve. It will 
be ushered in with the Parousia of the Lord for the triumphant 
establishment of His kingdom, it will close with the delivering 
of the kingdom to the Father. We distinguish between the 
preliminary goal and the ultimate goal of history. Certainly 
the glorious assumption of the kingdom and its surrender to 
the Father are two distinct acts, with an interval of undefined 
duration between them. 

2. The conversion of Israel falls within the purview of this 
article, although passed over in silence by the Confessors, who 
with harsh prejudices against the Jews recognized no place for 
them in the Church’s future. 

Some of the Dogmaticians held that their general conversion 
would take place before the judgment or about the time of the 
Parousia, but by the great majority this hope is rejected,t but 
we cannot so venerate these great teachers as to place them 
above the Scriptures. As certainly as the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentancef the conversion of Israel as a peo- 
ple is an event that must yet come, an event which is destined 





*Van Oosterzee, Ps. go :4 ; 2 Pet. 3: 8. 
*+With what logic and exegesis! see Schmid, 659. 
tRom. II : 29. 
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to secure for them again that glorious ascendency in redemptive 
history and in redeemed humanity to which they had from the 
beginning been ordained.* 

The church which is to compass the conversion of all nations 
will not ultimately fail with that favored people to whom the 
glad tidings were first given. Rejected by their kinsmen, the 
Apostles turned away to the Gentiles, yet they continued to 
abound in prayer and hope for their salvation,t and explicitly 
predicted their eventual submission to the King whom they 
pierced. 

Not as sporadic individuals but as a body shall they be saved. 
Their glorious restoration will be coéxtensive with their blind- 
ness, their pardon will be commensurate with their unbelief. 
“All Israel shall be saved” is the language of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles who so far from cherishing their delusive hopes in re- 
gard to a national Messiah and their exclusive relations to him, 
perilled his life in opposing this error. Blindness in part has 
indeed happened unto Israel, but not forever,—only till the full- 
ness of the Gentiles be comein. Then will the Deliverer appear 
to turn away ungodliness from Jacob.§ Scattered, peeled and 
persecuted for ages, their house is not to be forever desolate. 
Jerusalem the center and type of their hopes is not to be ever- 
more trodden under the feet of the nations, but only until the 
time of the nations be fulfilled. Then, after the 7Anpwya of the 
Gentiles, who received the Gospel earlier because of its rejection 
by the chosen people, their day will have come, their times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord.||_ All these predictions 
indicate the close connexion between the conversion of Israel 
and the coming of the Lord. The preliminary condition of 
Israel’s salvation is according to both Christ and Paul the rela- 
tively completed work of the Gospel among the nations, which 
in turn is uniformly represented as a sign of the end. Their 
sins will be blotted and their refreshing from the Lord will take 
place at the reappearance among them of Jesus Christ whom 
the heavens have in the meanwhile received until the times of 


*Matt. 19 : 28, 30; Rev. 7: 1-8, 9. tRom. I1 : 29, 32. 
+Rom. 10, 11. ZRom. 11 : 25f. 
\|Matt. 23: 39; Luk. 21: 24; Act. 3: 19-21. 
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restitution.* They shall not see him until they welcome him 
coming in the name of the Lord.t Thus as with every other 
great error, a profound truth underlies the delusion which has 
so long misled the Jews. The error intermingled with the 
truth was shared in part by the most enlightened Jews who 
formed the innermost circle of the disciples. Even on the summit 
of Olivet they ask the risen Lord once more whether now Israel 
is to have its true place in the kingdom and to realize its divinely 
kindled hopes, And the reply, let it be remembered, is not a 
reproof of such expectations in point of fact. It merely dispels 
their notions in regard to the time fixed for the restoration of 
the kingdom to Israel. 

A most striking confirmation of these prospects is found in the 
marvelous preservation of that nation, remaining united in its 
universal dispersion, holding the foremost place in many of the 
higher walks of life, and still in a measure as of old distinguished 
by the most solid virtues. While conversely, these prospects 
opened up to us in revelation, constitute the only solutien to 
the problem of the Jewish nation, the most remarkable in the 
world’s history. They make known “the glorious end for which 
this people has been through so many successive ages preserved 
as by miracle and kept distinct from all other nations.” 

3. The two-fold resurrection. The prophetic day inaugurated 
by the coming of the Lord includes the period of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. It is on the last day that the dead will be 
raised. Of the “dead in Christ” it is explicitly testified that they 
shall rise immediately upon the advent. 

According to the popular and traditional idea which our dog- 
maticians also stoutly maintain, the resurrection of all the dead 
will be simultaneous, the saints and the wicked will rise together. 
This theory has neither Scripture nor analogy for its support. 
Their condition separating the two divisions by an impassable 
gulf, what grounds exist for the expectation that their resurrec- 
tion will coincide in time? The perspective of prophecy may 
seem to group them together in one field of vision, but as noted 


*Act. 5 : 38. tMatt. 23 : 39. 
tJno. 6: 40, 54; 11: 26; 1 Thess. 4: 13-16, 
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above, this is done in the case of events widely different and 
occuring at long intervals. Prophecy appears to view every 
future catastrophe as the final goal, and it ordinarily recognizes 
no distinction and no differences of time between events which 
in their import and occurrence are remote from each other. In 
respect of the resurrection, however, it clearly foreshadows a 
chronological order, a succession of events separated by an un- 
defined interval. When St. Paul* adduces the resurrection of 
Christ in proof of the resurrection of the dead, and brings into 
connection with the latter the end as signalized by his giving 
up the kingdom to God the Father, he declares that these events 
are to happen successively, each in its own order, év 7q@ wig 
tayuati. The first trayua is the resurrection of Christ as 
anapyn, the second, ézerta, the resurrection of those that are 
Christ’s at his coming, two events not only distinct from each 
other but separated by an interval of ages. Then, é/ta, comes 
the third rayua, the end. This ultimate event must accord- 
ingly be removed in point of time from the resurrection of those 
that are Christ’s, whose rising coincides with the Parousia. And 
inasmuch as long intermediate ages separate Christ’s resurrec- 
tion from that of his saints, the parallel drawn by the apostle 
requires a similar interval between the second and the third 
events. The last coincides with the final goal, the second syn- 
chronises with the preliminary goal. 

Let it be noted, too, that in this classic chapter on the resur- 
rection the awakening of the wicked is not even alluded to. 
Again, Paul expresses his deep concern to have part in the res- 
urrection,t a solicitude altogether meaningless and superfluous 
if he had the conviction that absolutely all would rise together. 
Finally, our Lord’s allusion to “the resurrection of the just’’} 
clearly points to and confirms this doctrine of a two-fold rising. 
The hieroglyphical utterances of the Apocalypse§ accordingly 
do not constitute a new or unique chapter in inspiration by their 
distinction of the resurrection of those who are removed beyond 
the power of the second death, from the subsequent universal 
resurrection. Pauline and Johannean theology are in entire ac- 


*1 Cor. 15 : 23f. TPhil. 3: 11, 21. 
tLuke 14: 14. @Rev. 20: 4, 5, 12ff. 
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cord here, both having gained their keynote from the Lord 
himself.* 

4. The millennial reign. That the Church is to have a period 
of great triumph before the world’s final course is run, is one of 
the clearest deductions from Holy Scripture and one of the 
profoundest convictions of the Christian consciousness. While 
this hope, in its Jewish and sensuous forms has stimulated like 
tropical heat all manner of extravagances and fanaticism, ren- 
dering the very name chiliasm to many a term of derision, 
yet hidden under this gross and many-colored shell there is 
doubtless imbedded, “a real pearl of Christian truth and knowl- 
edge,”’+ the pledge of a sublime inheritance. 

The Lutheran Church rejects the chiliasm crassvs which 
exhibited its grossest forms during the Reformation, yet she 
has never failed to recognize the idea which underlies chiliasm, 
“the idea of a preéminently blooming time for the Church before 
the final consummation.”{ The dogmaticians, notwithstanding 
their repudiation of the manifold forms which this doctrine has 
assumed, had yet to attempt some solution of the thousand 
years and making them arithmetically literal they presented the 
extraordinary theory that the millennium extended from the 
time of Constantine the Great when the persecutions ceased, to 
“the year 1300, about which time satan being again released 
aroused the Ottoman family, under which Gog and Magog, 2. e. 
the Turkish empire acquired the greatest strength and the Sar- 
acen race raged against the Church with a greater effort than 
before, &c., &c.”§ Surely when the pillars of Lutheran ortho- 
doxy thus infringe Art. XVII. which condemns such as place 
the millennial period defore the resurrection, those who hope 
for a glorious visible reign of Christ and his saints after the 
resurrection, cannot be charged with transgressing the bounds 
of the Confession. 


*On the support which the doctrine of a two-fold resurrection derives 
from the distinction between the expressions avagdTagls TOV VEXP@V 
and av. én venp@v, Matt. 17:7; Mk. 9:9, 10, 12: 25; Luk. 20: 35; 
1 Cor, 15 : 12, 20, &c., &c. See Olshausen’s Comment., Vol. 11, 183. 
+Lange. }Martensen. 
2So Gerhard, cf. Schmid, 661f. 
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But if the dogmaticians must be followed as the infallible ex- 
pounders of the Lutheran Symbols, let any one receive the con- 
fessional doctrine that the Papacy is Anti-Christ and put under- 
neath it the dogmaticians’ theory of the millennium extending 
from the fourth to the fourteenth century, during which period 
the papacy attained the height of its power. If from this com- 
bination of reformers and dogmaticians it follows inevitably 
that the millennium represents the thousand years’ reign, not of 
Christ, but of Anti-Christ, the dilemma will afford a sovereign 
test of the capacity some men possess for swallowing camels. 

Apart from the numerous prophecies both of the Old and 
the New Testaments,* a glorious manifestation and triumph of 
the Church upon earth is to be looked for on internal grounds. 
The highest good, the eternally beautiful, the essentially true, 
must yet have their proper recognition in a world where they 
have so long been despised. The fitness of things demands 
that the “via crucis” of redeemed humanity shall eventually 
shine as the “via lucis,” that the crown of thorns shall be re- 
placed by the royal diadem on the Church’s brow. The loftiest 
idea of Christianity must have its crowning realization. The 
kingdom of God does indeed, as a spiritual power, even now 
achieve its invisible triumphs, but while God’s doings are invis- 
ible and spiritual in their origin, the process progresses from 
within outward and the end is external embodiment. Follow- 
ing in the steps of her Lord, the Church now treads the path 
of suffering, weakness and shame, sharing the afflictions of 
Christ, being even made conformable unto his death, that she 
may also share his triumph at last and have her glorious apoc- 
alypse along with his appearance in glory.t Risen and trans- 
figured with her Lord, she will then exercise power and display 
dominion over the earth in another sense than is true of her 
career at present and that, according to revelation, for a thou- 
sand years.{ These figures are doubtless not to be interpreted 
with mathematical literalness as if the divine chronometer were 


*Isa, 11 : 6-9, 35, 60,65; Matt. 19: 28; 2 Tim. 2: 12; Rev. 2: 26, 3: 
38, 5: de. 

tPhil. 3: 10; Coll. 1 : 24; 1 Jno, 3: 5, 2. tRev. 20. 
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based upon the same scale with ours.* Those numerical limits 
of the triumph rather indicate that this period falls within the 
sphere of earthly development and not within the confines of 
eternity. It lies this side the definitive goal. 

“The millennium is a period of transition. The longest night 
is over, but still the full day has not yet come.”+ It corresponds 
with the intermediate state of the believer, whose individual ex- 
perience represents the career of the aggregate organism. Be- 
tween the preliminary goal of his personal earthly life and the 
final goal of eternal perfection there intervenes a transitional 
state of blessedness. So, too, the whole body, of which he is 
a member, is to celebrate a glorified state intermediate between 
her period of conflict and her eternal glory. In the case of the 
believer such a condition of preliminary blessedness is not dispu- 
ted—why should it be for the totality of believers, the Church! 
In the former case experience reflects its unerring light, the 
sainted spirit awaiting the resurrection, in the latter we are left 
solely to the pages of prophetic revelation which in the nature 
of the case are difficult of interpretation prior to the actual ful- 
filment. A yet more striking and unmistakable type of the 
Church’s transitional glory whilst yet in her earthly, temporal 
sphere, is given in that mysterious portion of the life of her 
Head between the resurrection and the ascension. In that half- 
heavenly, half-earthly period, heaven and earth being so closely 
joined that it forms a proper part, neither of the state of humil- 
iation nor of exaltation, the Church has the mirror of her own 
transfigured state after the resurrection unto life—Calvary be- 
hind her, Olivet immediately before, without having yet ascended 
from its summit, “the period of transition from earthly exist- 
ence to heavenly glory.” 

Immediately upon the revelation of the Lord, as already 
noted, will be witnessed on the one hand the destruction of em- 
bodied and personal evil, the binding of satan who has the 
power of death, and on the other, the absolute release of the 
saints who had fallen victims to his power. But these two 
events which are the instantaneous results of the Parousia and 
which are correlative and necessarily take place in immediate 


*Ps, 90; 2 Pet. 3: 8. +Van Oosterzee. 
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connection with each other do not complete the scene. As 
the whole Church partakes of the afflictions of Christ so the 
whole Church must share in the revelation of his glory. Hence 
simultaneously with the resurrection of those who had departed 
in Christ will occur the like transformation of those still living 
in the faith of Jesus and awaiting his return.* And as the 
Church both in its living and its dead is thus transfigured, a 
like glorification must overtake the seat of her existence.t Yet 
all this does not imply the absolute destruction of evil. A 
spiritu-corporeal kingdom, perfected and visibly ruled by the 
glorified Mediator, succeeds the Church militant but “the world 
outside of its domain is not at once changed. That part of the 
race not incorporated with the true Church has not been res- 
cued from the sway of sin and death, although it has been 
brought immediately under the influence of the glorified Church 
and made to recognize the universal authority of the Lord.” 
The power of evil has indeed been broken, its forces repressed, 
its personal principle and centre bound,t but the binding of 
satan does not indicate that sin in the unrepentant world has 
suddenly reached its termination. This serves only as a pledge 
that it is no longer under the inspiration and direction of satan 
and his angels, no longer an organized power, and that it can 
accordingly no longer oppose any barrier to the triumphant re- 
alization of Christ’s kingdom. The enemies are driven back 
but not yet destroyed, disarmed but not dead. Yea prophecy 
discloses yet one more encounter with the enemy. A single 
verse, but of unmistakable clearness, points to satan’s release 
in connection with the issue of the millennial reign.§ In the 
mysterious relation of the world of evil to the empire of truth, 
that unfathomable problem of the ages, the decisive battle is 
reserved for the very last stage. 

It is not from any accident, not by breaking through his prison 
walls with sheer infernal power, but it is in accordance with the 
divine purpose{ that the wicked one is once more at large and 
mustering the gigantic concentration of his remaining forces to 


*1 Thess. 4:15; 1 Cor. 15: 51ff.; 2 Cor. 5: 4. 
+So Von Hofman, Luthardt and others, even Thomasius. 
tRev. 20. @Rev. 20 : 7-9. {det avrov AvOnvai. 
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make a last desperate onslaught against the camp of the saints 
and against the holy city. 

The development of human sin in its relation to the work of 
redemption, the persistent rejection by the unconverted of the 
grace and rule of Jesus Christ, even when he reigns gloriously 
upon the earth and the world is for the time freed from satan’s 
dominion, this inveterate and obdurate hostility at once to the 
crucified and the glorified one, to grace and to judgment, will 
necessarily bring about a ripeness, an audacity, a terrible energy 
of sin such as will determine its forces to stake their all upon 
one desperate, decisive engagement. 

The power of evil in mankind will thus run its own desperate 
course and reach its normal, free yet frantic development. Re- 
fusing to be won by all the manifestations of divine grace, judg- 
ment and glory, the true and the final representatives of fallen 
humanity will readily and with full consciousness of what they 
are doing, surrender themselves to the prince of darkness now 
once more released, and will under him make their terrific, hell- 
ish onset against the Church. 

The encounter will not be protracted. Satan long bound is 
to be loosed only for a little season.* The harvest being ripe 
and the separation between the wheat and the tares having al- 
ready taken place, there is no longer that intermixture of good 
and evil which characterized the fields when the seed of the 
word was struggling from one stage to another in its growth, 
and which retarded the complete victory and prevented the ul- 
timate decision. The lines are now clearly drawn. The forces 
of the Lord can at once, without intermediate agents or suc- 
cessive contests, proceed to the uprooting and extermination of 
the kingdom of darkness. Its last daring onslaught becomes 
the supreme moment of doom. Having defiantly and persist- 
ently spurned every offer of mercy and reconciliation the devel- 
opment of the wicked has at last reached its climax as ordained 
of God. After witnessing with their own eyes the manifest and 
most glorious character of the Church and her most palpable 
union with her glorified King, they march deliberately forward 
to compass her destruction. Their attack is directed against 
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the Lord himself for they recognize his perfect union with his 
bride. And thus they precipitate upon themselves the imme- 
diate interposition of divine judgment. The Almighty God 
against whom personally they aimed their assault in bearing 
down his Church seated with him in glory, now himself en- 
counters the last remnants of hostility to his kingdom. There 
is no longer any demand for intermediate human agencies, such 
as were employed in the long conflict between the seed of the 
woman and the seed of the serpent, no longer any progress of 
the contest with its former variable fortunes, but the over- 
whelming fire falls direct from God out of heaven and sweeps 
away the assailing hosts.* Their charge in solid phalanx 
against the city of God proves their swift march into their final 
and eternal doom. 

All opposition is at last by one blow annihilated and the hour 
of judgment, the last hour on the clock of time, signalizing the 
arrival of eternity, is at hand. All the finally and obdurately 
impenitent, those in their graves and those yet alive under the 
glorious reign of the Christ-Redeemer, as well as the spirits of 
darkness reserved in their prison to that hour, receive now their 
irrevocable sentence. Every hostile power is crushed and death 
itself, the last enemy, is annihilated. The definitive goal, the 
very last point of history is reached. 

The work of Christ is complete. Redeemed humanity has been 
absolutely converted into the kingdom of God. Perfectly and 
forever separated from evil, mankind has in itself become the 
object of immediate divine favor.t Hence without ceasing to 
be Mediator, or man, yet having finished his peculiar’ Messianic 
work and executed his personal mediatorial reign, the Son now 
delivers up the kingdom to the Father, to the infinite hands by 
which it was committed to him, that God henceforth may be all 
in all.t 

To these attempts by the light of Holy Scripture to discover 
some definite view of the Church’s remote future, reason is ever 
raising its regulation objection, How can these things be? 
Without being always conscious of the rationalistic unbelief 
which prompts this question the teachers of Israel are continu- 
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ally floundering in the same bog with their renowned prototype 
to whom a second birth was incomprehensible. “What a mar- 
velous conception,” says Dr. Thomasius: “A sainted Church 
of God, spirtually and corporeally perfected, her glorified Lord 
in her midst, surrounded by a humanity in which sin and death 
still remain—and then a history of this Church, * * an 
onset of the assembled nations against the holy city luminous 
with celestial glory, a final attack from satan, till at last fire from 
Heaven shall devour the wicked assailants !"’* 

Happily no truth is dependent upon our capacity of conceiv- 
ing or representing it. And the certainty of these things is 
assuredly not overthrown through our confessed inability of com- 
prehending them. The details of the remote and momentous 
period between the antecedent and the final goal have not been 
exposed to our view, but the order of its events and their more 
definite outlines here briefly traced are derived by many of the 
ablest and soundest expositors from God’s holy word, and that, 
too, in this age of unfettered and thorough scientific exegesis. 
Surely the results of the biblical studies of such scholars as 
Auberlen, Alford, Kling, Luthardt, Olshausen, VonHoffman and 
others of their rank in the domain of exegesis are not whiffed 
away bya sneer. Theology itself is kept from embracing sim- 
ilar views only by the confessed and unprotestant renunciation 
of scriptural investigation on this point. “The exegesis of the 
Old Testament,” says Thomasius,+ “is yet too crude, confused 
and fluctuating to be employed in the structure of eschatological 
doctrine and similarly the exposition of the Apoclalypse is still 
lacking that consensus which is necessary to dogmatics.” Must 
then this whole subject, the agitation of which has uniformly 
characterized the most energetic periods of the Church’s life be 
related to the realm of agnosticism? Is the Bible in large por- 
tions of its most thrilling utterances still a sealed not to say 
a forbidden book? Must the Church relinquish the idea of 
ascertaining a definite faith touching her own bright consum- 
mation and that, simply because of the appalling difficulties 
encountered by the very abundance of revelations? Was it by 
a supineness like this that she won and established her great 
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fundamental doctrines of Theology and Soteriology ? Or is it 
with the temple of Christian truth as with the unfortunate tower 
suggested in the parable, the foundations have been laid but 
men are not able to complete its structure? Does not provi- 
dence itself call the Church of these latter days to bestow her 
most intense thought upon the problems of the future? With 
its undergirding immovable, its towering walls standing impreg- 
nable, what remains for theology, but to proceed with the dome 
and raise one by one its gilded stories until they strike the arches 
of the sky and complete the union of Heaven with Earth. 


ARTICLE II. 


PAUL AS A WITNESS TO CHRIST. 
By PRESIDENT DAviD J. HILL, A. M., University at Lewisburg, Pa. 


Admitting that the Supreme Power behind Nature may reveal 
supernatural truth to one man or one age—and this even Agnos- 
ticism cannot deny—the evidence of such a revelation could be 
based only on personal testimony. This must be transmitted 
either in the form of oral tradition or of written documents, and 
for the integrity of both we are wholly dependent on human 
veracity. When we consider the unequal conditions of men, 
not only in different ages but in any age of the world, with re- 
spect to native faculty and scholastic opportunity, it even seems 
desirable that this should be the case. In our necessary rela- 
tions with living men we do not complain of any insufficiency 
in this kind of proof. It is the acknowledged foundation of 
commercial transaction and of criminal procedure, and men deem 
it adequate as a ground of decision in questions of property, 
liberty, and even life itself. All the relations of actual life are 
sustained in the conviction that the deliberate and purposive as- 
sertion of a morally faultless person, in the possession of his senses 
and his reason, on matters of fact and experience, is to be re- 
ceived as true. It is only in this conviction that the relations 
of buyer and seller, friend and neighbor, husband and wife, can 
be maintained. Moral obliquity, indeed, justifies suspicion at 
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every point, and a strong egoistic motive may indicate delin- 
quency in any particular, but, apart from these, where character 
is irreproachable and selfish motives are not apparent, it is the 
rational rule of conduct to impose undoubting confidence. If, 
therefore, we could find a witness whose moral and intellectual 
character was beyond question, and whose motives were pure 
and noble, offering acknowledged testimony to the supernatural 
origin of a system of truth embracing the highest ideal of mor- 
ality and affording expectations of the grandest personal destiny, 
and claiming as proofs of this his own supernatural powers, he 
would certainly command the patient attention of mankind. 

Modern historical criticism has, however, attempted to deny 
the existence of any such witness for Christianity. It is as- 
serted that the gospel histories do not exist in manuscripts older 
than those of the fourth century; that not one of them is known 
to have been written by an eye-witness of the events narrated ; 
that their authorship must be referred to a period since the 
Apostolic Age; and that they bear the traces of a mythical, 
legendary, or polemic origin. Its historic connection with Christ, 
or Jesus of Nazareth, being thus sundered, Christianity is a sys- 
tem in the air, without suspension from any point of supernat- 
ural attachment. 

The significance of this alleged condition of Christianity be- 
comes evident as soon as we reflect upon the immense difference 
between Christianity in its eighteenth century attitude and in 
that of this half of the nineteenth century. Prior to this alleged 
destruction of its documentary credentials, it was proof against 
any assaults based on an inductive philosophy, and could only 
be assailed as a system of paradoxes. To-day, in the minds of 
those who accept the destructive criticism, it hardly requires an 
assault, for it is but a castle in the air. Writers like Strauss 
Renan and Baur have been at incalculable pains to accomplish 
the demolition of the historic basis of Christianity. They have 
attempted to do this (1) by assuming the uniformity of natural 
laws and the consequent impossibility of a supernatural event ; 
(2) by using this assumption as a canon of criticism, throwing 
doubt on the historic character of every document recording 
miracles ; and (3) by so reconstructing and accounting for the 
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Gospel histories as to eliminate the supernatural and reduce the 
whole to natural dimensions. Great stress has been laid upon 
the sufficiency of the theory by which they would explain the 
natural origin of the gospel records. Here is apparent the con- 
viction of all that some such theory was needed to meet the 
demands of a scientific mind, with the implication involved in 
the pains taken that to fail in presenting a natural theory was 
to fail in demolishing Christianity. At least three different 
theories have been offered, each resting on premises reversed by 
the others. Each of the three theories lives only by the death 
of the other two. Each theorist claims to have reached the 
real explanation. A troublesome doubt has arisen in some 
quarters lest, if two of these theories, equally ingenious, be false, 
all may be. If each of these may be false, may not the tradi- 
tional one be true? Such are the cycles in which a doubter is 
sometimes compelled to move. 

It is not my intention here, however, to open the question of 
historical criticism; it is rather to secure a safe starting-point 
for an argument based on universally received results. Out of 
this fiery furnace of German and French criticism there have 
passed, not only unconsumed but untouched by fire, certain 
documents of the Apostolic Age which, in the words of Renan, 
are of “an absolute authenticity,” “of complete sincerity,” and 
“without legends.” These documents are received without 
doubt by all the extreme skeptical writers, Strauss, Baur, Renan, 
the Dutch authors of “The Bible for Learners,” and the English 
writer of “Supernatural Religion.” They are the following 
Epistles of the Apostle Paul: Romans, First and Second Cor- 
inthians, and Galatians. Renan receives several others as 
authentic, but I shall confine my attention to those universally ac- 
cepted as Pauline writings. By an examination of the conceded 
facts in the case, I propose to show: (1) that a widely diffused 
Christian Brotherhood existed within five years of the death of 
Jesus ; (2) that a Body of Doctrine concerning the person, char- 
acter, mission, and powers of Jesus, such as has ever since been 
held by the Christian Church, was taught and accepted in the 
Apostolic Age ; and (3) that the Supernatural Power so odious 
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to rationalistic criticism was recognized as a manifest fact by the 
believers of that day. 

1. It is admitted that Paul was converted, though the mirac- 
ulous element is of course eliminated, as early as the year A. D. 
37, Christ having been crucified in the year 35.* Of course the 
account of his conversion, as related in the Acts of the Apostles, 
cannot be here insisted upon, as that document is in dispute. 
The fact of a change in his life, by which he was transformed 
from a persecutor of Christians to a preacher of their doctrine, 
cannot be denied, for he himself tells us that the Christians of 
Syria and Cilicia glorified God, having heard that “he who per- 
secuted us in times past, now preacheth the faith which once 
he destroyed,” (Gal. 1 : 23). Moreover he does assert that the 
change was a miraculous one. Speaking of the gospel he de- 
clares, “I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ,” (Gal. 1:12). John Stuart 
Mill admits that Paul claims a miraculous conversion, but denies 
his attestation of any other miracle. He says: “St. Paul, the 
only known exception to the ignorance and want of education 
of the first generation of Christians, attests no miracle but that 
of his own conversion, which of all the miracles of the New 
Testament is the one which admits of the easiest explanation 
from natural causes.”+ It will become apparent later on that 
Mill mistakes in asserting that Paul attests no other miracle, 
but at present it is sufficient if it be conceded that he attests 
this. In doing so he expressly declares that it was not through 
any human influence that the change in his life was wrought. 
It was, then, either entirely subjective or supernatural. If it 
was purely subjective, it certainly was a very remarkable and 
unparalleled experience. But at present we only ask that the 
fact of that change, without reference to its nature, be granted. 
This seems to be universally conceded, together with the date. 
At that time there were members of the Christian Brotherhood 
in Jerusalem. There were also members in Damascus, distant 
from Jerusalem about one hundred and twenty miles. Three 
years later, after Paul's missionary tour into Arabia, he went to 
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Jerusalem, where he doubtless examined with interest the scenes 
of Christ’s death and resurrection, spending fifteen days with 
Peter and John, the Lord’s brother, (Gal. 1:18, 19). After- 
wards he went through Syria and Cilicia, finding churches of 
Christ, (Gal. 1: 21, 22). There was, then, within five years 
from the death of Jesus, a Christian . Brotherhood, diffused 
throughout Syria and extending into Cilicia. 

2. The Body of Doctrine accepted by those primitive Chris- 
tians was substantially that which has since been taught by the 
Christian Church. The faith. of Paul was their faith, (Gal. 
1:23). They gave to him “the right hand of fellowship” as a 
qualified representative of the doctrines taught by them and re- 
ceived from Jesus, (Gal. 2:9). What was that faith? We 
easily gather it from the explicit statements of Paul. Concern- 
ing Christ’s person, we are told (1) that he is “the Son of God 
with power,” (Rom. 1: 4); (2) That he was offered as a sacri- 
fice for sin, (Rom. 3 : 25); (3) that he was raised from the dead, 
(1 Cor. 15 : 20); (4) that faith in him is the ground of justifica- 
tion, (Rom. 3 : 28); (5) that he is the final judge of men, (Rom. 
2:16; 2 Cor. 5:10). Concerning his character, it is held (1) 
that he is sinless, (1 Cor. 1 : 30); (2) that he is gracious in offer- 
ing pardon, (Rom. 3 : 24); (3) that he is the source of man’s 
spiritual life, (Rom. 8:10). Concerning his mzsszon, we are 
taught (1) that though he was rich, for our sakes he became 
poor, (2 Cor. 8:9); (2) that, in the fulness of time, by God’s 
appointment, he came to this world for our redemption, (Gal. 
4:4); (3) that he suffered and died and rose again for our jus- 
tification (1 Cor. 15 : 3, 4); (4) that salvation through faith is 
for all who accept him, (Rom. 1 : 16). Concerning his powers, 
Paul teaches (1) that he is Lord both of the dead and of the liv- 
ing, (Rom. 14:9); (2) that he imparts spiritual blessings, (1 
Cor. I : 4, 6); (3) that he is to dispense a righteous judgment, 
(2 Cor. § : 10); (4) that he can transform men into his image, 
(1 Cor. 15 : 47, 49); (5) that he forgives sin, (Gal. 2: 17); (6) 
that he will ultimately triumph over every power and put all 
things under him, (1 Cor. 15 : 27). In addition to this explicit 
teaching concerning Christ, Paul accepts and teaches the mys- 
teries which have so puzzled rationalistic speculators, such as 
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the doctrines of (1) the Holy Spirit, (Rom. 8); (2) the Incarna- 
tion, (Gal. 4 : 4, 5); (3) the Atonement, (Gal. 2 : 20, and 3 : 13); 
(4) Justification by Faith, (Rom. 3 : 28); and (5) the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, (1 Cor. 15). Healso bears witness to the ex- 
istence of the Christian ordinances, (Rom. 6 : 3, 4, and 1 Cor. 
10: 16,17, and 11:20). Thus we find a Body of Doctrine 
accepted and taught by the Christian Brotherhood of the Apos- 
tolic Age identical with the substance held by the Church in 
every subsequent age. 

3. We have already noticed Mill’s admission that Paul recog- 
nized the presence and manifestation of a Supernatural Power 
in his own experiences. Does he testify to anything more? 
By reference to Rom. 15 : 19, we find his testimony to his own 
miraculous performances “through mighty signs and wonders, 
by the power of the Spirit of God.” Here Paul testifies to his 
own conscious and visible use of supernatural power in convinc- 
ing men. But, if we turn to 2 Cor. 12: 12, we shall discover 
that he not only repeats the statement of his having made use 
of such agency, but he reminds the Corinthians that he did so 
in their own presence. He says to them: “Truly the signs of 
an apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs, 
and wonders, and mighty deeds.” He regards such miraculous 
performances as the proper signs of an apostle, he speaks of the 
“patience” with which he used them as if implying a skepticism 
that needed to be overcome, he uses a variety of expressions to 
indicate the scope of his performances, and he says all this to 
the very people among whom he affirms they were exhibited, 
and advances them as a proof of his apostolic claim. We have, 
then, in Paul a witness of the Apostolic Age, claiming the ex- 
istence and the manifestation of a Supernatural Power in his 
own time and in his own experience. 

The competency of Paul as a witness hardly needs discussion. 
His character as displayed in his writings and in his life places 
him beyond suspicion. His motives appear to be without a 
taint of impurity, and the atmosphere of sincerity surrounds his 
entire career. Nothing but the power of conviction could have 
transformed him from a furious persecutor of believers in Christ 
toa sublimely heroic propagandist of the despised faith, and 
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such a transformation all skeptical writers admit. His intellect- 
ual competency is apparent in the originality of his ideas, the 
cogency and force of his logic, and the clearness and vigor of 
his style. Indeed, the skeptical theorists have contributed most 
to elevate our conception of the originality of his mind and the 
persistency of his character. They would make him the real 
author of Christianity, and would trace to his personal concep- 
tions that system of religious belief that has gained the highest 
eminence in the world for dignity and grandeur of idea, and has 
held the favored place for centuries in the loftiest intellects of 
the civilized races of mankind. They delight in contrasting 
him with the ignorant and simple-minded Galileans who were 
chosen as the first apostles, and in paying tribute to his lofty 
enthusiasm, his indomitable energy, and his spirituality of life. 
No motive of personal gain has ever been ascribed to him, but 
on the contrary his self-denial and devotion to his cause have 
been objects of wonderment and admiration. Tradition and 
history alike confirm the tribute which he pays to his fellow- 
apostles, and accord the same to him, when he says to the Cor- 
inthians: “Even unto this present hour we both hunger and 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain 
dwelling-place ; and labor, working with our own hands: being 
reviled we bless; being persecuted we suffer it; being defamed 
we entreat; we are made as the filth of the world, and are the 
off-scouring of all things unto this day,” (Cor. 4: II, 13). 

If we accept Paul’s testimony, the destructive criticism that 
would deprive us of the gospel records not only fails in demol- 
ishing the Christian religion, but must itself expire, “hoist on its 
own petard.” This testimony, as we have shown, proves the 
existence of a Christian Brotherhood within five years after the 
death of Christ, accepting the Body of Doctrines since taught 
by the Church, and confessing the present and continuing man- 
ifestation among them of a Supernatural Power. These facts 
emasculate every one of the modern skeptical theories which 
attempt to furnish a natural account of the origin of the Gos- 
pels, because the essential data of those writings are contained 
substantially in the facts to which Paul testifies. 

The mythical theory of Strauss has been objected to on the 
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ground that the genesis of myths in an historical period, like 
that of the Apostolic Age, and in a civilized part of the Roman 
Empire, is absurd. Much force is added to this objection when 
we consider that Paul’s testimony reduces the time in which 
such myths might have developed to a period of five years. It 
is not, of course, claimed that the so-called legends of Christ 
can be remanded to so early a period, but the authentic Pauline 
writings prove an environment after the year A. D. 40 in 
which a mythic development would be impossible. There is 
no sign in these writings, covering a period of, at least, twenty- 
two years, from A. D. 37 to A. D. §9, or from Paul’s conversion 
to the composition of the Epistle to the Romans, of any mythi- 
cal tendency, and by that time the faith of the Church must 
have assumed a fixed form as regards the supernatural element 
in Christ’s life. That apocryphal stories were invented and 
written after the second century is certain, but so far as we know 
they related to either (1) the Virgin Mary, (2) the infancy of 
Jesus, or (3) the life of Pilate, and were evidently designed to 
gratify a curiosity not satisfied by the apostolic accounts of 
Christ. Granting, however, that legends may be contained in 
our canonical gospels—and it is difficult to prove a negative— 
it is certain that the conception of Christ presented in them 
does not differ from that of Paul. But, aside from its inherent 
difficulties, the mythical theory is entirely gratuitous, if we ac- 
cept Paul’s testimony to the actual operation of a Supernatural 
Power; for we then have a vera causa to account for the mirac- 
ulous events recorded, and do not need to resort to an imagin- 
ary cause to explain the existence of the records. The only 
remaining ground of the theory is the assumption that the mir- 
aculous is impossible, which, if true, would compel us to reject 
Paul’s testimony together with other documents in which the 
reality of the miraculous is maintained. At this point the 
opinion of Mill may have weight with some minds. He says: 
“The alleged Revelation is not obliged to build up its case from 
the foundation; it has not to prove the existence of the Being 
from whom it professes to come. It claims to be a message 
from a Being whose existence, whose power, and to a certain 
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indicated with more or less probability by the phenomena of 
Nature. The sender of the alleged message is not a sheer in- 
vention; there are grounds independent of the message itself 
for belief in his reality ; grounds which, though insufficient for 
proof, are sufficient to take away all antecedent improbability 
from the supposition that a message may really have been re- 
ceived from him.”* But, he adds, “a revelation cannot be 
proved divine unless by external evidence; that is, by the ex- 
hibition of supernatural facts.”+ Again, “it is evidently impos- 
sible to maintain that if a supernatural fact really occurs, proof 
of its occurrence cannot be accessible to the human faculties.’’t 
As regards the weight of such facts, if proved, he adds: «This 
argument against belief in miracles had very little to rest upon 
until a comparatively modern stage in the progress of science. 
A few generations ago the universal dependence of phenomena 
on invariable laws was not only not recognized by mankind in 
general but could not be regarded by the instructed as a scien- 
tifically established truth.”§ On the next page, he admits that 
all “laws have not yet been exactly ascertained.” He also says: 
“When the evidence, on which an opinion rests, is equal to that 
upon which the whole conduct and safety of our lives is founded, 
we need ask no further. Objections which apply equally to all 
evidence are valid against none.”"§ 

The Christian Religion appeals to mankind, in the words of 
Renan, as a “fecund, unique, sublime fact.” It presents itself to 
the world incorporated in its literature, its laws, its arts, its in- 
stitutions, its customs, and in whatever constitutes the frame- 
work of civilization. It especially offers itself to the conscience 
and the heart of humanity. It has withstood the attacks of 
powerful foes in every age since the time of Celsus, and its 
doctrines have received a more minute and critical analysis than 
any others in the world. It does not, in this age, appeal to men 
for acceptance with the presumption against it, and ought not 
to be treated as an upstart. It has never pretended to commend 
itself by mere abstract argument, but by its own intrinsic im- 
portance and the testimonies of men through the generations 
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from the age of its divine origin. It is the Revelation of a Per- 
son, to persons and through persons. Asa body of supersensi- 
ble truth it could have transmission and confirmation in no 
other way. It could not be directly implanted in the individual 
consciousness, as a totality, without a radical reconstruction of 
the human mind. It has, therefore, been incorporated into the 
history of the world, is transmitted by a historic process, is 
amenable to historic tests, and rests on grounds of historic 
confirmation. As a historic development it cannot be cognized 
or demonstrated by the methods of physical science, because 
the facts of physics are spectacular and the methods of science 
are empirical. It cannot be evolved from reason, because its 
responses are answers to the inquiries of reason, and from a 
source beyond its sphere. It must be accepted, so far as ex- 
ternal proofs go, in accordance with historic methods, and these 
are based on the evidence of testimony. Its truth does, indeed, 
admit of experimental verification, but this cannot be spectacu- 
lar. He who will do Christ’s will may know of his doctrine, 
but only within the limits of consciousness. He may know of 
its elevating influence in his practice, its purifying effect on his 
motives, its consolation to his heart. If we demand more than 
this, if we lack for external proof, we must look for it in the line 
of persons along which it has been transmitted, till we trace it 
to its source in the Incarnate Word. Truly, we are saved by 
faith, by trust in the Divine Person to whom Paul bears witness, 
and in whom he trusted unto death. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE PASTOR'S USE OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
By Pror. C. A, Stork, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


I cannot better preface this paper on the use of the Lord’s 
Supper in the practical life of the Church than by the following 
extracts from Archbishop Trench’s chapter on “The Eucharis- 
tic Controversies of the Middle Ages,” in his late Work on 
Medizval Church History. They emphasize what we are too 
apt to forget, that “there are things which may be too high for 
our understanding, but not too high for our using and enjoy- 
ing.” 

“It is certainly a thought of infinite sadness that this Sacra- 
ment, the very bond of innermost communion of the faithful 
with their Lord, and through him with one another, should have 
proved so often a source and spring of strife and debate, divid- 
ing churches, and then dividing again the divided. And yet 
from the bitter of this thought a sweet may be extracted. There 
is comfort even here. No doubt there can be but one truth 
about it, and all which is not this is wrong. But those who 
miss this absolute truth we are sometimes tempted to think of 
as missing the blessing of that which they underrate, or—I will 
not say overrate, for that is impossible—which they wrongly 
rate. Let us be reassured. God is greater than our hearts. 
Many a one who, under imperfect teaching, has come to this as 
no more than a commemorative rite with some vague, ill-de- 
fined solemnity clinging to it, has gone away strengthened 
and inwardly nourished, as he only shall fully know and under- 
stand in that day when Christ shall quicken the mortal bodies 
of his saints. God’s purposes of grace are not so lightly de- 
feated, the ordinances which he has appointed are not so easily 
robbed of their blessing, as we too often assume. Let us de- 
voutly thank him that the condition of securing the grace of 
this heavenly feast does not lie in holding what Paschasius Rad- 
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bert held about it, or in denying what Paschasius Radbert held 
about it: in being a Berengarian, or in being an anti-Beren- 
garian. There are things which may be too high for our un- 
derstanding, but not too high for our using and enjoying ; and 
of such things this is one, and the greatest.” 

This, it seems to me, expresses the liberal yet conservative 
attitude of the churches of the General Synod with reference to 
the Holy Supper. Firmly holding that in this Sacrament we 
are brought into “real and direct contact with the whole Christ 
and he with us; translated out of a spiritualistic world of shad- 
ows into a true kingdom of realities,” our churches cordially 
recognize that those who hold the truth in an imperfect form 
do not miss the grace of that communion. 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate some ways in which 
the real strength and help of this Sacrament may be made more 
practically efficacious in the common life of our churches. 


I. GENERAL VIEW OF THE LORD’S SUPPER, PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


There are two sides to all the great Christian doctrines: the 
side that is theoretical, abstract, speculative, with which only 
the theologian, the philosopher can deal; and the practical ex- 
perimental side, which the most unlettered believer can come at 
as effectually as the profoundest theologian. The rude woods- 
man who when asked for a proof of the Divinity of Christ could 
only say, “Why, he converted me!” had the practical side of 
that great doctrine. He could not reason it out theologically, 
but no doctor could have grasped its practical, experimental 
side more vitally. And so there is a practical side to the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. 

A Lutheran may reasonably say: I love the Lutheran Church 
and hold to her among other reasons because her communion 
season is more solemn and devout, it reaches my soul and sat- 
isfies my longings more than the communion in other Churches. 
It is more real and religious. 

That I say is the practical side of the question of the Sacra- 
ment. And is it not really the important side, the side that in 
the long run tells? That was the side that told in the Arian 
Controversy ; when the Christian Church split on the question 
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whether the Son was of the same nature, or only of like nature 
with the Father, the subtlest logicians were puzzled with the 
fine distinctions ; Gibbon’s sneer, that the Church was waging 
a war about two syllables, whether a word should be spelt with 
6 or 62 seemed quite to the point. Bishop said, “What differ- 
ence does it make after all? we all worship the same Saviour.” 
And so the Athanasians went their way, and the Arians went 
theirs. But presently the practical side of the disputed doctrines 
made itself felt. In the Arian churches coldness seized on the 
doctrine of Christ; it was found that the invisible life leaked 
out; and the religious thermometer went down to zero. The 
result was that pious souls though they could not confute the 
reasonings of the Arians left their churches. And the Athan- 
asians triumphed at last, not so much by logic, as by the logic 
of events; to say that Christ was not equal with the Father 
somehow or other in the end put out the fire of devotion. 

The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is not a central doctrine 
like that of Christ’s Divinity, or of the Atonement, and soa 
divergence here has not the same marked practical results. 
But it has results. And this the faithful Lutheran feels. His 
own Church has affixed a special value to the Lord’s Supper. 
Ask him what that value is, what it depends on, and he cannot 
tell you. But when he attends the communion in other 
Churches he feels the difference. Go to a preparatory lecture, 
as it is called in other denominations, and compare the effect on 
the heart and mind with that produced by the solemn prepara- 
tory service of our own Church. And can we wonder that one 
used to our sacramental season feels that he has lost something 
very valuable out of his Christian life when he loses the Luth- 
eran Communion. 

This then is a peculiar mark of our Church. I do not say 
that all communions in all our churches are so characterized ; 
but I do say it is a common feature. Strangers who are pres- 
ent at our Communion seasons, at the meetings preceding, at 
the preparatory service, at the Supper itself, witnessing the 
solemnity, the feeling, conclude it is a revival season ; and so it 
is, a Lutheran revival; a revival that recurs again and again. 
And the advantage of fixing the exercise of the deeper religious 
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emotions to a Sacrament ordained of Christ himself is evident. 
It is legitimate; it has the guarantee that it will not be unduly 
indulged, or wasted, for it flows forth at the divine occasion 
and through the divinely appointed channel. The Lutheran 
Church is accused of being a cold Church ; of frowning upon all 
manifestations of religious emotion. But how untrue that is. 
Emotion has its proper place in religion; it is its ownend. It 
is useful not only to stir the nature up to renewed activity, 
but it is an end in itself, z. ¢., when properly directed. To see 
God and to adore him, to love him and to rejoice in him; this 
needs no further end; God is a sufficient end. And when the 
soul beholds and adores and loves him, a complete circle is 
made; then man fulfills one end of his being, viz., to glorify 
God. And our Church aijiords a full scope for the truest re- 
ligious emotion. She does this in her service of praise and 
worship; and above all in her communion service, when her 
children have fellowship with Christ himself. 

And the sneer indulged by many at our communion season, 
that there believers rejoice, and weep, and are filled with devout 
feeling, and then go back to their homes to plod on in the old 
way, is a very shallow sneer. It implies that all emotion is idle 
and false that does not issue in some palpable work. True, 
genuine religious emotion does arouse to greater religious ac- 
tivity, but a certain measure, a very large measure, is expended 
simply in the act of love, of praise ; as remarked above, worship 
and love are their own end. 

“Beauty is its own excuse for being ;” 


and the outflow of love and worship to God is its own justifica- 
tion. It ends in him and completes itself in glorifying him. 
And so our solemn sacramental seasons are justified in their 
deep emotion, even as the praises of the heavenly host are jus- 
tified, because they are paid to God. 

See then where we issue: emotion and its exhibition is a part 
of religion. But where will you have it flow ; at the occasional 
revival season, at the autumn camp-meeting, at the winter pro- 
tracted meeting, or at the solemn feast of the Lord’s Table? 
The Lutheran Church, I say, by her sacramental season seizes 
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on the divine opportunity, and at the ordinance her Lord has 
established for her, opens the gates for the natural flow of re- 
ligious feeling; opens them with the divine sanction, and 
secures that the season of reviving shall come again and again, 
and never be omitted. 

If we would use our sacramental season more diligently and 
faithfully we should not need to look around for evangelistic 
efforts to stir the churches. 

I propose in some general practical observations to show how 
we may make a better use of our sacramental seasons for 
strengthening and exalting the life of the Church. 


Il. PARTICULAR USES OF THE HOLY SUPPER. 


These we may divide for convenience of treatment under three 
heads: 1s. /n its immediate observance. 2. In its preparatory 
observances. 3. In its subsequent uses. 

1. The most obvious thing to say with reference to this first 
head is to raise the question whether our observance of the 
Holy Supper in the Lutheran Church is not asa rule too in- 
frequent. Our usage in general is to celebrate it four times in 
ayear. But ought it not to be celebrated more frequently ? 
The tendency of our Lutheran people is to make it an annual 
observance. One of the most common answers to pastoral in- 
quiries as to absence from the communion table is, “I was 
there the communion before.” “I communed at Easter,” or “on 
Whit Sunday.” Now this annual, or semi-annual, attendance 
at the Lord’s table is a superstition, not a spiritual use of the 
Sacrament. What is a supersitious use of anything? It is the 
observance of a duty, or religious act, as a work meritorious or 
helpful in itself apart from all spiritual life in the act. It is not 
simply doing for service what God has not commanded, but 
also doing what he has commanded without the spiritual pur- 
pose he has attached to it. The use of the Communion once a 
year is generally just that. 

The pastor, then, should direct his efforts to break up this 
superstitious observance of the Holy Supper. This he may do 
by diligently inculcating in his catechetical instructions, in the 
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preparatory and other connected services, and in the teaching 
of the pulpit generally, what the real design and benefits of the 
Holy Supper are. There is even among sincere Christians too 
much of a blind faith in the matter of the communion. Many 
go simply because it is commanded, and not from an intelligent 
apprehension of what it is that is commanded. The two essen- 
tial ideas of the Lord’s Supper which like golden threads run 
through it, intertwining and binding it into a spiritual concep- 
tion, the memorial idea, and the communicating idea, ought to 
be dwelt on, turned over and applied again and again till the 
Church has them stamped on its consciousness, a double image 
as familiar as the double image of the divine-human Saviour. 

The Memorial Idea. \t ought to be brought out continually 
that we are to vivify our remembrance of Christ’s suffering and 
death for us by the use of this Sacrament. Every Christian 
needs to feel more keenly, too, that the Lord’s Supper is a 
memorial act towards the world; that there he is called on to 
bear witness that Christ is his crucified Lord; and that absence 
from the communion of the body of Christ is a withholding of 
his testimony of glory in the cross. If we can make Christians 
feel that they are called on to remember Christ before the world, 
to hold up the banner of the cross, as well as to get some vague 
benefit from it, by communing, we shall help them to commune 
with a spiritual purpose, and so to get rid of its superstitious 
use. “As often as ye eat this bread, ye show the Lord’s death 
till he come ;” then to be away when the disciples declare his 
death, is like shrinking out of sight when called to speak up 
for him. 

The Communicating Idea. The Lutheran doctrine of the 
real presence is liable to a very sad perversion. To think of 
Christ as really present in the Holy Supper without apprehend- 
ing what his presence is for and what it brings, is to be very 
near to a merely magical use of the ordinance. The Christian 
should grasp clearly and strongly the truth that his presence is 
tv communicate to his members a fresh life, to feed what they 
have already, to enter and dwell. It is a supernatural act, but 
it has a rational and comprehensible purpose. And that the 
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ordinary Christian who is no theologian can grasp. Let me 
illustrate it by the use of a parallel medium of grace, prayer. 
The Scriptures urge us to pray, to come boldly to the throne of 
grace to obtain mercy and find grace. Surely the grace received 
through prayer is a supernatural act of God. The weary, de- 
spondent soul goes into the closet and pours out its complaint: 
it confesses, adores, pleads, communes, and then it receives an 
influx of life, strength revives, God is near, sorrows are bear- 
able. But now suppose a Christian uses prayer as so many use 
the Sacrament; God, he says, commands us to pray and help 
comes from it; and then he orders his thoughts and expresses 
his petitions as an efws operatum. That isa mere superstition. 
So it is that many Christians pray superstitiously as a com- 
manded thing, as a mere formal duty. So it is with the taking 
of the Lord’s Supper. We must teach what the Sacrament 
does, that it communicates Christ himself; but that without the 
spiritual faith of the prepared heart it gives no life, no love, no 
strength, no light from Christ. Divest the mere reception of 
the Sacrament of any benefit unless there be a believing heart. 
just as we divest the use of the closet, the bended knee, and the 
expression of petitions to God of any benefit unless there be 
faith accompanying. 

A more frequent celebration of the Lord’s Supper would be 
of benefit in this direction. The infrequent use of the Sacra- 
ment has a direct tendency to make it wear a magical character. 
It is not thought of as a part of Christian life, as having the 
normal function of nourishing, but rather as an extraordinary 
intervention in the ordinary course, as of a violent and medi- 
cinal character. There is, to be sure, such a thing as excess in 
the use of any religious means; as we can go to church too 
much, or even pray too much; but the danger does not lie in 
that direction. It has often seemed to me that a more frequent 
and adequate observance of the Holy Supper would do much 
to supply what is the weak and lacking side of our Protestant 
Christianity. It has been often recognized that Protestantism 
as a religion has a tendency from its form of strenuous protest, 
from its emphasis of the human element of freedom, responsi- 
bility, from its magnifying of the anthropological features of 
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Christianity, to dwarf the theological,* the devotional side. In 
Protestantism man is made if not very great, yet very import- 
ant. Even as fallen and depraved he is the pivot on which the 
interest of religion is made to turn. He concentrates on him- 
self even in the sternest forms of Calvinism the interest which 
belongs to the criminal in a cause celebre: he may be very vile 
and execrable, or he may be a noble and attractive ruin, Prot- 
estantism in different phases takes both views; but after all he 
is the central figure; his destiny, redemption, perdition are the 
moving acts in the universal drama. That I take it is one of 
the weak sides of Protestantism. It tends, as has been said, “to 
keep the humanizing side of religion always in the foreground, 
too often to forget that though the true end of man is life in 
God, the whole character of God is not, even in the sense of 
Christ’s Gospel, merged in his love of man; nay, that the rescue 
of finite beings from their limitations to share in the life of 
God, however wonderful a sign of the overflow of God’s love, 
cannot be even conceived as interfering with that infinite delight 
of the divine nature in itself which belongs to a perfect and 
self-dependent Being.” 

The consequence is that, by just this narrowing of the hori- 
zon, does the modern religious life fail to offer to the piety and 
spiritual affections of the many, that wide and solemn scope 
which these affections require for their best growth. It is the 
weakness of our modern religion that it looks suspiciously on 
anything which does not tell immediately on some practical im- 
provement of the moral life here. It lays its emphasis on some- 
thing like this: “Godliness is profitable * * having the 
promise of THE LIFE THAT Now Is, and of that which is to come.” 
Now, after all, the history of man is but an incident in the life 
of God, an island in the vast sea of the Divine Being. And 
what we need is to get loose from our geocentric habit of feel- 
ing about God and to enter more into the purely devotional 
life, adoring, contemplating, losing ourselves in the glory of God 
apart from us. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper affords 
that opportunity. It is a mystery; the touch of the Infinite for 





*The word “theological” is used, of course, here in its technical sense 
as distinguished from anthropological. 
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a moment through the material nerve of the finite; the presence 
of God allied to us, but infinitely above us. It is this very ele- 
ment of mystery, against which the excessively rationalizing ele- 
ment in Protestantism revolts, which we need to have brought 
home to us. 

Now to use this Sacrament, as so many Lutherans do, as a 
sort of annual retaking of the oath of allegiance, as a magical 
use of a rite to keep up the confidence of union to the Church, 
is a very poor use of it. One remedy for this would be a more 
frequent use, as a means of feeding in the divine life, and of 
nourishing the sense of devotion towards God as the transcend- 
ent Being who in thus meeting us condescends to our weakness 
and finitude. 

It is true that a very frequent administration of the com- 
munion would have a natural tendency to lessen its solemnity. 
The customary becomes the unimpressive. We may notice that 
effect in those Christian bodies which celebrate this Sacrament 
every Lord’s Day, or even once a month. It is usually in such 
cases a mere appendage to the ordinary preaching service. 
After the usual religious exercises and a sermon which often has 
10 immediate relation to the Sacrament, the general congrega- 
tion is dismissed and the Supper administered to the disciples. 
Almost of necessity, if the observance of the ordinance is 
crowded away into a corner, made a mere appendix to the reg- 
ular preaching service, it comes to be a shallow formality. But 
all this need not be so. Let the Sacrament be the central fea- 
ture of the service. For the regular sermon occupying the 
commanding position of the hour, substitute an address related 
directly to some thought growing out of the Holy Supper it- 
self. If the service be thus specifically and obviously a sacra- 
mental occasion, with all the worship and teaching subordinated 
to the cental idea of communion with Christ, there need be no 
danger of its frequency causing it to drift into a mere formal, 
unimpressive way of celebration. 

For the same reason the time of celebrating the Holy Supper 
ought not to be allowed to clash with other dominating ideas, 
such as those of national, social, local, or even merely ecclesi- 
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astical festivals. The coincidence with the sacramental season 
of Independence Day, New Year’s Day, Reformation Day, Syn- 
odical Meetings and any local anniversaries that have a strong 
individual color, interferes more or less with the due effect of 
the communion. I know it seems otherwise, that it appears 
often a happy coincidence to be able to connect the Lord’s table 
with some local or temporary special occasion. It excites more 
interest it is urged, and so it does, but always at the expense of 
the true impression of the Holy Supper. There is nothing 
in all the range of our religious acts which is so separate from 
this world and its concerns as the Holy Supper. It is the one 
act which speaks to us purely of the eternal, the heavenly, the 
infinite, and it allies itself harmoniously to no occasions but 
those which speak of the great truths of our holy faith, the 
birth, the death, the resurrection and ascension of Christ, and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. We have occasions and ser- 
vices enough in which the mundane and temporal mingle with 
the divine and eternal. Let us keep this one feast as the com- 
munion of the heavenly alone, to show the Lord’s death, to re- 
ceive in its pure unearthliness the life of our Saviour. 

The truth that the Holy Supper is a communion of the mem- 
bers of Christ’s body with one another as well as with their 
Head ought be to brought forth. An excellent way to do this is 
to connect with the sacramental occasion an offering of alms for 
the poor of the Church, or for any obvious charity for the im- 
mediate wants of the needy. “The bread which we break 
is it not the communion of the body of Christ? For we 
being many are one bread and one body: for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.” There are always, or ought to 
be, in every congregation some of the poor whom Christ said 
we were always to have with us, and who have need of help. 
No better way both to relieve such assistance of any tendency 
to pamperize the recipient, and to correct the natural grudging- 
ness of human nature, is to be found than to lift it up from the 
exercise of a merely human pity to the expression of a divine 
fellowship. Christ comes to teach ‘us, among other things, the 
sacredness of human fellowship and the lofty nature of human 
helpfulness: we are not merely fellow-men, but we are also fel- 
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low-members of his body, members one of another because 
united to the living Head. The Church has too often forgotten 
this. We see in our age this curious effect of Christianity: the 
power of Christ’s life and teaching has awakened a sense of hu- 
man fellowship and a sensibility to human need, which reaches 
far beyond the bounds of a personal Christian faith. Charity, 
pity, helpfulness are diffused everywhere. But the stream has 
flowed out and spread till men have lost sight of the source. 
Men have caught the compassionate temper of Christ who do 
not believe in Christ; and then this curious result has ensued, 
the reflex influence of a general softening of feeling, a warmer 
philanthropy, has reacted on the Church, and the Church has 
been benevolent often because the community has become phi- 
lanthropic; it has taken care of the poor, not because they are 
Christ’s poor, but because the spirit of the age is kind. Now 
the Church needs to be rescued from this poor fashion of warm- 
ing itself by the reflection of Christ’s heat thrown back to it 
from the world. It needs to consciously feel the care of the 
needy as a direct personal service to Christ, and to love men 
because they are Christ’s brethren. One way to that is to con- 
nect the care of the poor with that Sacrament which sets forth 
to us our common union in the communion of our living Head. 

2. Precedent Observances. It is usual to announce the com- 
munion at least two weeks before its celebration. But the prep- 
aration should not stop there. The preaching of the two Sun- 
days preceding ought to be influenced by the approaching fes- 
tival. It is hardly in keeping to announce the Lord’s Supper 
and then proceed to preach on National Independence, or a 
harvest sermon, or on Inspiration, or the relations of Science 
and Religion, or a sermon to young men. The announcement 
of the approaching celebration of the Sacrament naturally sug- 
gests a line of thought in harmony with the import of the Sac- 
rament. That line is not a restricted one. A great variety of 
topics are naturally related to the communion and are intro- 
duced by its approach with a special felicity: the Atoning Sac- 
rifice of Christ, the Indwelling Life of Christ, the Character of 
Christ, the imitation of Him, all the great themes that centre 
immediately about the person and work of our Lord are never 
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more strikingly in harmony with the occasion than when the 
Church is looking forward to this celebration. The pastor has 
given him a leverage for the application of those great sacred 
and intimate themes afforded by no other occasion. 

The Preparatory Service. Our Church is very happy in its 
service of preparation for the Holy Supper. But we often throw 
away the most powerful help by discharging it in a perfunctory 
and slovenly way. 

It ought, for one thing, to be as near to the communion as 
possible. Many churches hold the preparatory service on the 
Friday preceding. It certainly ought not to be farther off. 
Saturday if practicable would be still better. The people should 
be impressed with the importance of this service. It should be 
held, not in the lecture room as though it were an ordinary so- 
cial religious meeting, but in the church proper with a full and 
solemn service. The congregation will soon respond to its im- 
portance if the pastor by his preparation for it and use of it 
gives them to see that he feels its importance. 

The preaching on such occasions should not be directly on 
the Sacrament in its theological or polemical phases, but di- 
rected rather to its devotional, spiritual and practical side. The 
themes for the preparatory service are numberless, for the Sac- 
rament connects itself with all parts of the devotional and prac- 
tical religious life. This connection the pastor should study to 
familiarize himself with. The trouble with young pastors is 
that they restrict themselves too much to the direct and formal 
themes bearing on the Sacrament. It should be our study to 
show how the whole Christian life is fed by this communion 
with Christ. The themes of Christian hope, faith, love, resig- 
nation, consecration, activity, self-denial, heavenly communion, 
comfort, and the practical doctrines of repentance, renewal, un- 
worldliness, are all to be linked to this Sacrament. 

It need hardly be observed that the liturgical service of 
preparation for the Lord’s Supper provided by our Church 
should be used in full. It is a solemn, devout and heart-stirring 
service, and when observed with solemnity, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing from formality, provides a devotional element which 
is a real help to the worshiper. Too many throw aside the lit- 
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urgy for extemporaneous exercises in this service. The result 
is an impoverishment of the service, for there are certain fixed 
elements of devotion which gain from being expressed in an 
unvarying form. The confession of sin, the adoration of God, 
are invariable elements in a religious service. And while the 
general prayer and the address afford scope for the feeling and 
particular need of the hour, the great unchanging elements of 
God's grace, man’s sin and need, are most adequately expressed 
in a solemn liturgic form. We want something in our more 
solemn seasons of devotion which expresses the continuity and 
unchangeableness of the great things of God and our relation 
to him. This is the justification of a liturgical service of prep- 
aration for the communion. 

The approach of the sacramental season affords also an oc- 
casion for the legitimate and wholesome use of the special or 
protracted religious meeting. The calling together of the 
church and the community for special and continuous religious 
services, meets a real want in human nature. There are tides 
that ebb and flow in the life of a community and we need to 
take advantage of them. But in an ordinary, continuous pas- 
torate it is often awkward to introduce such a continuous series. 
There are periods, indeed, when great waves of religious feel- 
ing move over a community, and then it is easy to gather the 
people together and preach to them. But in the dull times the 
sacramental occasion affords a most fitting and natural oppor- 
tunity to call the people to a special attention to religion. 
When the pastor feels the need of rousing the congregation from 
a lethargy, to break the spell of worldly absorption, let him 
take advantage of the communion season, and for the two weeks 
preceding hold a series of meetings. The benefit of such an 
occasion is that it presents the need of special attention to the 
matter of religion in connection with a regular act of Christian 
life. The celebration of the Sacrament invites men to consider 
heavenly realities, it comes as a summons from heaven. Christ 
comes to communicate with his people in a special way; they 
are summoned to give their minds to meditation, devotion, wor- 
ship. The preaching on such an occasion may take the widest 
range, including the preaching of the gospel of repentance and 
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faith to the impenitent and careless as well as the edification of 
the Church. We may learn a lesson here from the Scotch 
churches. It is the custom in the country churches of Scotland 
to hold a series of meetings day after day before the Sacrament 
is administered. Great multitudes gather from a distance; the 
services are of the most solemn character, and some of the 
greatest awakenings in the Scotch church have come with this 
“diet of preaching,” as it is called, preceding the celebration of 
the communion. Dr. James W. Alexander speaks of “the great 
stress laid upon strong and tender emotion at the Lord’s table” 
in the Scotch churches, “the meeting of several ministers and 
multitudes of people on sacramental occasions, and the contin- 
uance of these services during several days,” contributing to an 
unction and pathos which extends through all the churches. 
The pastor may find also an admirable opportunity, in the 
approach of a sacramental season, to reach his young people. 
One of the crying evils of our churches is the lack of attention 
to the growth of the religious life in the young. Pastors often 
wish they were able to touch the young Christians under their 
care more nearly, but the hedges of social conventions, the com- 
plexity of our modern civilization, stand in the way of a close 
intimacy of the pastor with the young. It is so difficult to 
break through the stiffmess and distance which separate souls. 
Now the approach of a special season, such as the Easter time, 
or Whit Sunday, gives an opportunity that nothing else ordi- 
narily affords. The pastor may announce that he wishes to 
meet his young members, all that have been confirmed within a 
certain period. He appoints a time and place of meeting ; 
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and 
then how easy to come near to their spiritual needs. He points 
them back to the day they made their confirmation vows, traces 
their history since, he appeals to their consciences and affections, 
shows where they have failed, admonishes, encourages, counsels. 


In view of the approaching communion season, how naturally 
it comes to put to each personally that question—usually so 
awkward——“How have you been advancing in Christian life ?” 
Some of the most profitable exercises I have ever had with 
young Christians have been on such occasions. The whole con- 
course of events, the peculiar relation to the pastor, the mem- 
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ories of the past, the outlook on the future, all conspire to open 
the heart to peculiarly deep impressions. It is the eloquence 
and power of God’s providence that speak. The Sacrament 
becomes a real, living communion; religion is brought home 
to each heart in a personal, individual way. 

It is well often to appoint a time and place at which those 
who wish to see the pastor particularly with reference to some 
personal experience of difficulty, trial, perplexity, may meet him. 
I have never made such arrangements that some most interest- 
ing cases were not opened, and great help afforded. 

3. Subsequent Uses. The use the pastor may make of the 
Lord’s Supper does not end with the celebration of the Sacra- 
ment. If he is skillful and faithful the celebration of the Sacra- 
ment will tell him a good deal about his people, and open doors 
for ministering to them spiritually. The communion is the 
feeling of the church’s pulse. Religious coldness and careless- 
ness is usually manifested first, in our Lutheran churches, by a 
neglect of the Lord’s table. One of the most experienced and 
sagacious layman in the care of souls, I ever knew, used to 
measure the spiritual decay or advance of the young in the con- 
gregation to which he belonged, by their use of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Usually among our Lutheran people any inward falling 
off in the life first manifests itself here. 

The pastor then, after the Communion, should make out a 
list of absentees, and in the use of a wise discretion make such 
absence an opportunity for pastoral visitation and inquiry. 
This kind of pastoral visiting is hard and toilsome, often repug- 
nant, but it is often the most fruitful in spiritual results. He 
finds himself among the ragged fringes of his flock, looking up 
the straying sheep. It affords an opportunity for instruction, 
admonition, encouragement, rebuke, discipline, which is direct, 
personal, and most effective. In the exercise of it he will come 
to know his people intimately. He discovers those whose 
timidity keeps them away, those who are living in secret sin, who 
are in a quarrel with their brethren ; those who have erroneous 
views of the Sacrament, and the proper preparation for it. 
Peculiar perplexities he will light on; he will rescue often from 
evil those whom he thought were standing well. There are 
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those in every congregation who with an outward show of reg- 
ularity and good standing are secretly drifting away into the 
darkest night. Dr. Spencer, of Brooklyn, gives an affecting 
account of a member of his congregation whom he thought one 
of the best of Christians, but who a mere accident led him to 
discover was sunk in the deepest, most melancholy unbelief. 
Some of the noblest Christians under my charge, I have been 
led to help out of the deepest difficulties by the simple question, 
“Why were you not at the communion ?” 

Of course such an experience reacts on the pastor’s preaching. 
After he has gone over his list of absentees, his congregation 
wears a different aspect to him. It is not a great indistinguish- 
able body of men and women, but a collection of individual 
souls. Every face tells him of a separate, peculiar life; the dull 
monotony starts forth intoa rich variety of individual experience. 
A new interest begins to gather about common-place souls. He 
has suggested to him a hundred new applications of the old 
truths; the multitude of various cases opens the richness of the 
gospel message. He can hardly find time to preach all he 
wants to say to these craving natures. 

I have tried to show how the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per occupies a most central place in the practical, experimental 
development of the religious life. From its very nature we 
would expect it to be so. It is a memorial ordinance ; it is to 
show Christ to us more vividly, and for us to show him as our 
crucified Lord to the world; then, of course, it is continually a 
testing act of religion. Every celebration is putting the ques- 
tion to each Christian, and compelling him to answer it,—*Do 
you remember Christ? Do you bear witness of his death and 
life to the world?” It is a communicating ordinance; it con- 
tinually is testing by its recurrence our brotherly love and our 
desire to know Christ more fully. In this view, I think, we 
may see how practically the pastor may use the Lord’s Supper 
as a unifying element in his practical administration of the 
Church. He can make it a centre for the practical regulation 
of all the various parts of his manifold function—preaching, 
pastoral work, education of the young, care for the poor, spe- 
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cial religious services, all group themselves naturally about the 
Sacrament as a visible, palpable centre. 

But perhaps some theological objections may be raised to 
all this. Is not this substituting a sacrament for Christ? Well, 
there is always danger that such a creature as man will get away 
from God somehow or other. But it is a danger that no theory 
or scheme of the practical working of religion can ever escape. 
There has never been anything yet devised of God or man that 
is not liable to abuse. Orthodoxy has again and again in its 
ardor for truth made an idol of doctrine and dethroned God to 
put a creed in his place. Evangelicalism fixing itself on the 
great doctrine of salvation by Christ's sacrifice, has repeatedly 
made an idol of the cross and put God's plan of salvation in 
the place of God himself. Methodism seized on the truth that 
the heart was the only sacrifice acceptable to God, and not un- 
frequently it has made lively emotions its divinity and been 
more solicitous to have good feelings than to adore and serve 
God. But none of these abuses discredit the great truths they 
abuse. Right doctrine is of the utmost importance; the cross 
of Christ is the salvation of the world; and religion of the heart 
is an absolute essential. And so, too, though men may abuse 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and substitute it for the 
Saviour it gives us, it is nevertheless true that as a centre of 
practical religious life it does afford a unifying element which 
we greatly need. 

And why should it not be such a practical centre? It is the 
communion, that is, the practical fellowship and sharing of 
Christ himself; and it is the communion of the body of Christ 
of which we are members, that is, it is the realization of Chris- 
tian fellowship. As such a bond and seal and medium of fel- 
lowship it is natural that the exercise of the religious life should 
be referred to it; the duties of purity and truth, of brotherly 
love, of aggressive work on the world, and the higher duties of 
adoration and praise to God. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
BENEFICIARY EDUCATION.* 
By Rev. P. G. BELL, Indiana, Pa, 


It is our present purpose to show from the history of benefi- 
ciary education that it has been, is, and is likely ever to be a 
most important part of the work entrusted to the Church by 
her supreme Lord and Master. The Christian Church, divinely 
superintended, is to be self-perpetuating; and our commission 
to go into all the world and preach the Gospel, involves the ob- 
ligation to see to it that others are prepared to take our places, 
and that as the harvest field enlarges, a greater number of good 
workmen be furnished. Paul gives the law on this subject to 
Timothy: “And the thing that thou hast heard of me, among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men who 
shall be able to teach others also” (2 Tim. 2:2). Is it not, 
therefore, just as real a duty of the Church to commit the Gos- 
pel to those who may give it to others, of this or future gener- 
ations, as it is to preach and hear it for ourselves? 

Upon the Church’s fidelity to this trust has hinged all her 
nobler possibilities. Even partial failure has brought untold 
evil. The pioneers of the Lutheran Church in America, bap- 
tized with the spirit of the Reformation, showed a jealous con- 
cern for the intellectual and moral qualifications of the ministry. 
This is preéminently true of Dr. Melchoir Muhlenberg. Some 
of the saddest mistakes of the past could have been avoided by 
following his example and advice. Had the ministry of that 
and succeeding periods been educated to preach in the tongue 
of America, the Lutheran Church might to-day stand numeri- 
cally first in this country. Nevertheless the Church grew and 
was not wholly unmindful of her duty to provide a ministry. 
During the first 30 or 40 years she looked principally to Ger- 
many for supplies. Halle and other institutions of the father- 
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land ministered to her relief. But it became more and more 
evident that this dependence upon others should be done away. 
During this period a number of young men were taken and 
trained under the private tuition of the old pastors. Necessity, 
however, became the mother of institutions, which have been 
faithfully struggling to meet the Church’s ever-growing de- 
mand for ministers. 

The ranks of the sacred ministry have always been largely 
recruited from that class who lack the means requisite to secure 
the necessary education. Who can doubt that this is God's 
plan? Just as surely is it the duty of the Church to provide 
the means. Nor has the great superintending Spirit left the 
Church unconscious of this duty. Out of hearts divinely pre- 
pared grew the Parent Education Society, which was made cor- 
porate in 1836, and continued in active operation for nineteen 
years. The executive committee and the majority of her offi- 
cers were located at Gettysburg and were in connection with 
Pennsylvania College. Dr. H. L. Baugher was for a number of 
years Corresponding Secretary; and ‘Prof. Stoever, Treasurer. 
In the seventh biennial report of this society made at the 
convention of the General Synod in Charleston, S. C., April 
27th, 1850, forty-two were reported as having been on the funds 
during the two preceding years. Of this number two were 
dropped after sufficient trial; three had withdrawn and were 
sustaining themselves; two were teaching, to relieve themselves 
of debt; one had died; seven had entered the ministry; nine 
were in the Seminary at Gettysburg; nine were in the prepara- 
tory department; four in the Freshman, one in the Junior, three 
in the Senior class—there being thus twenty-nine still on the 
funds. The executive committee in said report make this sur- 
prising declaration: “We have furnished to the Church at least 
one-fifth of her present ministry.” This will appear the more 
significant when we bear in mind that a large proportion of the 
ministry to this date was furnished by the institutions of Ger- 
many. “QOne-fifth’’ would thus seem to approximate the entire 
native ministry. 

The eighth biennial report, 1852, gives the number aided 
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during two years as fifty-seven, and the number remaining on 
the funds thirty-one. 

This report gives us the following tangible presentation of 
the subject and results of beneficiary education: There are 11 
institutions, classical and theological, under the control of the 
Lutheran Church in America. The whole number of students, 
762; number having the ministry in view, 287; number sus- 
tained in whole or in part by the Church, 130. Thus it appears 
that nearly one-half of the whole number preparing for the 
ministry were sustained by the benefactions of the Church. 

The next report read by Dr. Krauth at the convention at 
Dayton, Ohio, June 1855, twenty-six years ago, is less favor- 
able. A slight decrease in numbers, a seeming diminution of 
interest on the part of the churches, scarcity of funds and con- 
sequent embarrassment of the committee, a considerable debt 
resting upon them, the necessary rejection of many applicants, 
and discouragement of others who would have applied, made 
manifest the necessity of some new departure, that the gloom 
might be dispelled by the brightness of the coming kingdom. 

It was plain that a spirit of dissatisfaction was growing in 
portions of the Church, not with the men operating the society 
but with its operations. 1. Because its location at Gettysburg 
gave great advantage to Pennsylvania College and Seminary 
over other institutions of the Church. 2. Because it was thought 
that the district synods could do the work more efficiently and 
economically. 

It is pertinent to note that certain synodical societies had al- 
ready existed, but with few exceptions their operations were 
merged in the Parent Education Society. Prominent among 
the new organizations was the Education Society representing 
the Synod—and afterwards the Synods—of Illinois, with its nu- 
cleus in what was then known as the Illinois University. This 
society did a noble work. In 1855 it reported that during 
a period of two and a half years it had aided twenty-one young 
men, at an expense of $1580; a result no less gratifying than 
creditable. 


Another organization was the society of the Allegheny Synod, 
which had been in existence for nearly three years. And yet 
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at this time three are reported as being on the funds of the Pa- 
rent Education Society from the bounds of this Synod. It 
should also be recorded of this society that it did at times 
send its surplus funds to the Parent Lducation Society and has 
always shown it respect. 

This nineteenth convention of the General Synod at Dayton, 
Ohio, 1859, constituted an important epoch in the history of 
the Education Society and work. It having become evident to 
those who observed the sigus of the times that a change was 
demanded in the modus opcrandt of the society, a committee 
was appointed to devise and report a plan by which the opera- 
tions of the beneficiary work of the Church might be placed in 
harmony with the interests of the different literary and theolo- 
gical institutions. This committee consisted of Drs. Schmucker, 
Sprecher, Harkey and others. They reported the following 
plan, which was adopted: 

1. “The Parent Education Society shall remain unchanged 
in all its provisions and powers, except as they may be modified 
by the provisions of this plan of union hereinafter detailed. 

2. The various districts Synods in connection with the Gen- 
eral Synod, which have not already done so, are requested to 
organize Synodical Education Societies, auxiliary to the Par- 
ent Education Society, and to forward to the corresponding 
secretary of said Society, an annual statement of their opera- 
tions. 

3. Should there at any time be any funds in the treasury of a 
Synodical Society not required for the support of its own bene- 
ficiaries, such surplus shall be forwarded to the treasurer of the 
Parent Society. 

4. An executive committee shall be appointed at or near the 
colleges, and theological seminaries of our Church, who shall 
take charge of the beneficiaries there pursuing their studies, 
These committees shall be appointed by the several Synods 
patronizing said institution, shall be responsible only to these 
Synods, and shall have the entire control of the educational and 
beneficiary interests (such as collecting and disbursing the funds 
which have been or may be raised) within their own bounds. 

5. The executive committee shall make arrangements for 
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holding a meeting and anniversary of the Society at each con- 
vention of the General Synod, and also one meeting per annum 
inter-mediately, at such time and place as they may appoint. 

6. All the funds which may be received into the treasury of 
the Parent Society at its anniversaries, or from legacies, or sur- 
pluses from the Synodical Executive Committees, or other dona- 
tions, shall be distributed by the Parent Executive Committee 
of the Synodical Societies, in the ratio of the number of benefi- 
ciaries sustained by each committee, according to its annual re- 
port. 

7. All the notes of beneficiaries and all other funds of any 
kind heretofore in the hands of the Societies connected with the 
several institutions shall be and remain the property of said 
institutions.” 

It will, doubtless, be evident that the plan here advised was too 
institutional and not synodical enough to prove successful. It 
delegated to the executive committees that which naturally 
belonged to the Synods. This will be still more apparent when 
we remember that the patronage of the different literary and 
theological institutions cannot be geographically defined. In- 
stance—our own Synod. Despite all her legislation in the past, 
to the end that Gettysburg should have the exclusive patronage 
of the Synod, quite a number have been aided at Selinsgrove. 
So it has been with other Synods. For this reason, among 
others, the Synod, and not the executive committee of any in- 
stitution should control the education funds. 

The practical effect of the General Synod’s action was, Ist, 
The remanding of all the practical operations of the Parent Ed- 
ucation Society to the Synods. 2d, That the Parent Educa- 
tion Society has ever since continued, as a body corporate to 
receive bequests, or collect old accounts, or to receive and trans- 
fer to the Synods any moneys coming into its treasury. But 
that after the summer of 1855, none were taken under its care 
as beneficiaries. 3d, The Synods which had not done so previ- 
ously, organized education societies, or appointed committees 
through which the work of education was carried on. The 
wisdom of such individualism of the synods is suggested by its 
survival and growing success. 
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It should be noted that the Education Society of the three 
Synods of Illinois, located at Springfield, continued active, and, 
in 1857, is reported as having in care 22 young men, and as 
having expended, during the two previous years, $2,014.85. Of 
this amount the Allegheny Synod donated $400 for the benefit 
of Scandinavians. Also, that the Synods tributary to Witten- 
berg College organized a College Board of Education, which 
did good service, and in 1857 is reported as having 14 students 
under its care. 

In the report of the executive committee of the Parent Edu- 
cation Society, made in May 1859, 22 years ago, we have the 
following interesting summary of the work of the synods during 
the previous year: 

West Pennsylvania Synod, 14 beneficiaries; East Pennsylva- 
nia Synod, 14; Maryland Synod, 10; Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, 9; Virginia Synod, 2; South Carolina Synod, 6; Synod 
of Illinois, 16; Wittenberg Synod, 2; Western Virginia Synod, 
4; English Synod of Ohio, 2; East Ohio Synod, 5; Olive 
Branch Synod, 1; Miami Synod, 5; total122. This report did 
not include all the Synods. 

Of the same date we have the following report of the institu- 
tions, the first number indicating those preparing for the min- 
istry and the second the beneficiaries : 

Pennsylvania College, 73—50; Seminary at Gettysburg, 30— 
7; Wittenberg College, 57—9; Illinois University, 1o—8; 
Roanoke College, 15—4; Newberry College, S. C., 15—35; 
North Carolina College, 13—1; Hartwick Seminary, 9—7 
Missionary Institute, 36—12; total 258—103, or 40 per cent. 

In institutions not connected with synods in the Geueral 
Synod, the proportion of beneficiaries was still larger. In Con- 
cordia College, Mo., there were 89 preparing for the ministry, 
every one of whom was sustained either by the Synod or by 
private patrons. So far as the reports show, there were 581 
preparing for the ministry, of whom 273 were aided by the 
Church ; that is 47 per cent., or nearly one-half. 

In 1864 the proportion of beneficiaries to the number prepar- 
ing for the ministry in Pennsylvania College was 21 to §5, or 
nearly 40 per cent. Of the 356 who had graduated in Pennsy]- 
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vania College up to 1864, 106 were aided by the Church. 
Deducting those who studied for other callings, the proportion 
of beneficiaries entering the ministry could not be much less 
than 50 per cent., or one-half. 

During the last collegiate vear of 1880-81, there were in 
Roanoke College, Va., fourteen studying for the ministry, xine 
of whom received aid. Of the 37 in the Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, 17 were beneficiaries. There were e/even beneficiaries in 
the theological department at Selinsgrove, last year, and fen in 
the classical. The proportion of beneficiaries is not so great 
at Wittenberg College and Seminary. 

Thus far we have reviewed the work of the Church in general, 
and more particularly of the General Synod. Let us now take 
a view of the operations of our own Synod. 

At its first convention, which was held at Hollidaysburg, 
Sept. 8, 1842, an education society was formed by the adoption 
of a constitution, in which it was provided that the officers con- 
sist of the officers of Synod, and the executive committee of 
those appointed by the Synod as directors of the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg. The first article of said constitution 
read: “Any young man of hopeful piety and talents who may 
feel disposed to take a full academic, collegiate or theological 
course at our institutions at Gettysburg, no matter what his age 
may be, shall receive the benefit of this society’s funds. We 
will also extend aid to young men of suitable character and 
ability who may not feel disposed to take a full collegiate 
course.”” We may say of this article, as David said of the law, 
it is “exceeding broad.” The payment of one dollar annually 
constituted any one a member, and the payment of ten dollars 
secured to any one an honorary life membership. Herein was 
laid the foundation of that system of blood-sucking, by which 
the few churches who labored in kindness to entertain Synod, 
the lay delegates who frequently had the honor of paying their 
own traveling expenses, and the generally poor but susceptible 
ministry, were made to contribute a large percentage of moneys 
used in this, as in other departments of beneficence. May we 
not congratulate ourselves that this cruel system has at last 
been supplanted by one so greatly to be preferred ? 
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When the beneficiary student had completed his course, one 
half the sum given him by the Synod was to be canceled; the 
other half was to be refunded in three, four, and five years, 
without interest. Each beneficiary was to receive $100. To 
those who know the historical character of the Allegheny 
Synod, it will not seem surprising that when one year old, on 
her first anniversary, she pledged herself to raise $1,000, one- 
half for education, and the other for missionary purposes. 

At the third convention, being the second convention of the 
year 1843, the President, Rev. Jacob Martin, mourns the general 
destitution of the Church and its inability, owing to the want 
of funds, to encourage young men to prepare for the ministry. 
And then he soars grandly but chimerically, when he suggests 
that 50 cents per member should be secured, making $3,000 for 
the year. Thirty-eight years have since passed and yet we are 
not far above his standard. What the effect of the President's 
pathetic appeal was we are not informed; for the peculiar fea- 
ture of this convention is that not a word is recorded of its 
proceedings relating to education. The number aided by the 
Allegheny Synod each year is as follows: 1843—2; 1844—4; 
1845—3; 1846—3; 1847—3; 1848—4; 1849—6; 1850—9; 
1851—10; 1852—10; 1853—7; 1854—6; 1855—8; 1856—6; 
1857—7; 1858—9; 1859—3; 1860—4; 1861—5; 1862—1; 
1863—1; 1864—2; 1865—6; 1866—8; 1867—6; 1868—7; 
1869—7; 1870—8; 1871—10; 1872—14; 1873—11; 1874— 
13; 1875—6; 1876—5; 1877—8; 1878—10; 1879—8; 1880— 
10. The whole number of individual appropriations has been 
250; the number of persons aided 72; the average time of each 
3% years; and whole amount appropriated to beneficiaries, 
$31,699, making the average to each one of $440. Of the 

2,9 are still in course of preparation; 41 have entered the 
ministry; 22 have not. Of these, two died during their college 
course. One occupies a useful and honorable position in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. One is principal of the 
High School in Springfield, Ohio. Another, who was obliged 
to quit study on account of sore eyes, expresses a desire to do 
missionary work. Several are merchants and are rendering val- 
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uable service to the cause of Christ. Two or three have died 
since they left the College, leaving records of usefulness. Of 
others we have learned nothing, but presume that the aid ex- 
tended has not been unfruitful of good results to the Church 
and humanity. We are careful to mark this, because one ob- 
jection to the education cause has been, that there is so much 
waste. Now were we to admit the loss of even 35 per cent. of 
those to whom we gave aid, yet could we afford to lose the remain- 
ing 65 per cent. on this account? By no means. But we can 
not admit so much loss. If we can by our aid secure intelligent 
laymen, helpful to pastors and churches, we have the next best 
thing to an efficient ministry; and some who occupy such po- 
sitions are among the brightest stars in the crown of Christ’s 
service. If we can save a soul by educating a layman, we have 
gained more than a world of gold and silver. So much for the 
numerical phase of the question. 

Let us look at the financial aspect. In the first place, from 
the whole amount of $31,699 expended we deduct the amount, 
$4,425, appropriated to the eight who have been on the funds 
during the last year, leaving a balance of $27,274. Of this 
amount $5,252 were appropriated to the 22 who failed to enter 
the ministry, and $22,022 to the 41 who entered. 

It will be seen that whilst numerically we have lost to the 
ministry 35 per cent., financially we only lose 19 per cent., or 
16 per cent. less. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the majority of those who failed to enter the ministry took but 
partial courses, and consequently received smaller amounts. 
Another very important factor in the problem is, that accord- 
ing to the records about one-half of the $5,252 misappropriated 
has been refunded, thus reducing the percentage of misappro- 
priation to about 9% per cent. When we remember, too, that 
others are likely to refund, and as we have already seen that 
the balance has by no means been wasted, how triumphantly ts 
the cause of beneficiary education vindicated. 

Closing this historical view of the work we desire, in conclu- 
sion, to look at the fruits of this educational help in the present 
membership of this Synod. During July I addressed the fifty- 
five ministers of this body asking statements as to their recep- 
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tion of aid from the Church during their collegiate or theolog- 
ical course, the amount, and their estimate of its importance to 
them. Of the thirty-two who replied, seventeen had received 
aid from synods, amounting to about $10,000—an average of 
$595. Should the same proportion hold good for the twenty- 
three who did not respond, over one-half of the Synod have 
been aided. 

The letters from these former beneficiaries were full of re- 
freshment to the writer, as they express most hearty apprecia- 
tion of the cause. Six of them say that without this aid they 
could not have entered the ministry. Two of them say that it 
is quite probable that they would not have been in the ministry 
had they not been aided; and the others, that had it not been 
for this timely aid their entrance into the ministry would have 
been deferred, and the time of service shortened. 

Is it not manifest, then, that in this education work the 
Church has been developing one of the most fruitful forms of 
activity and prosperity. If the success has been so great during 
this earlier period when we had so much to learn at so great 
cost, what may we not hope for in the growing ripeness and 
fulness of the future? The facts are electric, and inspire a firm 
faith and an ardent devotion. With greater care in the selec- 
tion, and wisdom in the nurture of those upon whom we bestow 
the sacred benefactions of the Church, we may multiply the 
immortal fruits, which cannot be numbered save in the light of 
heaven’s eternal day. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE EVANGELIST OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
By Pror. GEORGE H. SCHOoDDE, Ph. D., Columbus, Ohio, 


The Old Testament records the history of the kingdom of 
God in its preparatory state. It contains the germs of which 
the glorious deeds and words of the New Testament are the 
full development. In the latter the shadow of the former be- 
comes substance and its hopes realities. The books that form 
the complex of the pre-Christian canon are not a random or 
accidental collection of the literary productions of Israel's poets 
and sages. We cannot speak of a history of Hebrew literature 
in exactly the same sense as we do of a Grecian, Roman or In- 
dian. In these latter only the agencies of human possibilities 
and circumstances have been active, and hence these alone are 
reflected in the contents. But in Israel’s history it was other- 
wise. Here a superhuman factor, the special guidance of Je- 
hovah in the theocratic government of Israel as his chosen peo- 
ple, was the predominating and decisive principle. Hence, too, 
in Israel’s literature the educational spirit and providence of 
God are prominently reflected. In other words, as the course 
of Israel’s history through the ages from the beginning to the 
coming of Christ is the gradual development and unfolding of 
God’s plans for the restoration of fallen mankind through the 
Messiah, thus the literature of this people is the documentary 
evidence of this process, and gives testimony of the different 
stages through which the divine revelation of the gracious plans 
passed. The kernel of Old Testament literature is thus the re- 
ligious element. The other elements, such as the historical, 
biographical, ethnological, political and the like, find their im- 
portance only in so far as they are subservient to this main ob- 
ject. 

The “holy men” of the old covenant, chosen by God to be- 
come the mediums of the blessed promises, were the voices in 
the wilderness preparing the way for the coming of the Lord. 
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Yet not to all was the same measure of light given. As God's 
dealings with his people were systematic and guided by his 
superior wisdom, thus, too, the future was unrolled only gradu- 
ally before the expectant eyes of the faithful. As there is a 
development in the history of God’s kingdom, thus there is also 
a development in its revelation. Not all the prophets speak in 
the same clear tone; not all could equally well penetrate the 
mist of the gloomy present and picture with equally well drawn 
delineations the dawn of the day of righteousness. Christ and 
the apostles, as is apparent in nearly every book of the New 
Testament, recognized the prophet Isaiah as the greatest seer 
of the coming glory. No writer of the Old Testament is so 
frequently quoted in the New as Isaiah. St. Paul’s letter to the 
Romans is almost built on the great prophet. Sebastian Miin- 
ster, in his preface to the prophets,* truthfully says: “Vide, 
quomodo D. Paulus pregnantissimam suam ad Romanos episto- 
lam exornaverit Jesaiz testimoniis ceu gemmis et stellis qui- 
busdam.” The Church, too, has at all times accorded this 
prominence to the prophet, and has honored him with the title 
“Evangelist of the Old Testament.” Jerome, in his introduc- 
tion to Isaiah, remarks: “Non tam propheta dicendus est 
quam evangelista; ita enim universa Christi ecclesiaque mys- 
teria ad liquidum prosecutus est, ut non putes eum de futuris 
vaticinari, sed de preteritis historiam texere.” Other fathers 
bestowed upon him the same and similar appellations ; especially 
Augustine loved to emphasize the gospel truths of the great 
prophet. Luther says of him: “He is full of loving, comforting, 
cheering words for all poor consciences, and wretched, afflicted 
souls,” and thus, from his standpoint, reproduces, probably un- 
consciously, the idea expressed by the great Jewish commenta- 
tor Abarbanel, whose summary of the book is contained in the 
words, NAYS ID WVyw? “HO, “Liber Jesaiz totus est 
consolatorius.” Vitringa, to this day yet the master commen- 
tator of Isaiah, says in his prolegomena,t p.6: “Sed videmus 
nos in Jesaia, et magnifacimus, quod fugit oculos Interpretis 





*Cf. Critici Sacri, London 1660, Vol. Iv, p. 4607. 
tEdition of 1714. 
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Tudai. Tesum, ex Maria nasciturum virgine, quem nos verum 
esse Messiam, patribus promissum, certissima fide tenemus, 
Jesaias noster in omni suo statu, cum omnibus suis character- 
ismis, in omniforma ejus, tam graphice, tam vivis coloribus cer- 
tisque lineis pinxit ac figuravit, ut, quod Hieronymus recte scripsit 
non tam propheta dicendus sit quam evangelista, estque eadem 
omnium Christianorum Interpretum vox, qui se ad hanc pro- 
phetiam contemplandam admoverunt.” Then in corroboration 
of this last statement he recites from Cyril, Theodoret and other 
exegetes of the early Church. These encomiums could easily be 
multiplied to almost an endless degree, but the above will suf- 
fice to show how highly pious expounders of God’s word have 
at all times valued the visions of this clear-eyed seer. A brief 
examination of the book will show that Isaiah deserves all this 
eulogy, and that in him the dividing line between prophecy 
and gospel is almost obliterated. 

For a clear understanding of the evangelical contents of 
Isaiah’s prophecy a proper appreciation of the historical back- 
ground is necessary. God does not send his revelations out of 
season. As it was in the “fullness of time” that the Saviour 
made his appearance, when within Israel and without every- 
thing was prepared for his coming and the circumstances and 
conditions of time made his arrival opportune, thus also were 
Israel’s present condition and future prospects such in Isaiah’s 
day that the times were ripe for extraordinary developments 
and announcements in the kingdom of God. According to his 
own statement, (Isa. I : 1), he prophesied in the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah; and reliable 
chronology places his years of prophetic activity between 758 
and 690 B. C.* It was a period of a political and religious 
crisis. Moses had already predicted that the departure of the 
people from the path of the law would be followed by expul- 
sion from the land that flowed with milk and honey. The in- 
dications now pointed to the fulfillment of this prediction. The 
northern kingdom, under its ruler Pekah, in conjunction with Rez- 
in, the Syrian sovereign at Damascus, made an incursion into the 





*Cf. Klostermann, in Herzog-Plitt, VI, p. 591. 
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smaller and weaker Judah, with the avowed purpose of dethron- 
ing the Davidic house and enslaving the people. Although 
Ahaz, who was then ruler, did not walk in the paths of his father 
David, yet Judah’s measure of sin was not yet full; and the 
prophet clearly forsees that the Syrico-Ephraimitic war is not 
to be the means in the hands of God to punish his people. The 
appeal for help, however, which Ahaz on this occasion made to 
Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, was the first step to the final 
absorption of Judah by the gentiles. Isaiah saw in it a depar- 
ture from faith, the transfer of hope from God unto man, and 
treason to the theocratic principle, (chap. vil. sqq.) The sec- 
ond important historical event was the attempt which Senna- 
cherib, king of Assyria, after his conquest of Samaria, and the 
deportation of its inhabitants, made in the time of Hezekiah to 
to take Jerusalem. On this occasion, too, the mighty arm of 
God was more powerful than the hosts of Judah’s enemies, and 
the little kingdom was saved by a miracle. The faith of the 
pious king did not come to naught, and the gentile legions 
were destroyed by the Lord in a night, (chap. xxxvi. sqq). 
These events meant something. They were divine lessons for 


Judea’s instruction. The people knew they were the mb y5,* 
J ' + af ew 


property and possession of the Lord, that by the virtue of the 
theocracy they stood in such close relationship to God as no 
other nation did, that to Abraham and his seed the promises 
had been given, that the house of David should bring forth the 
great king who would be Israel’s glory. The reward of their 
faithfulness was to be the realization of their highest hopes ; 
the punishment of their disobedience expulsion from the land 
of promise. The political convulsions which the days of Isaiah 
witnessed, the imminent dangers that threatened the very ex- 
istence of the outward theocracy, the actual captivity of the ten 
tribes, who also were from the loins of Jacob, and co-heirs of 
the promises, the existence of idolatry throughout the land and 
the open departure of a vast multitude from the words of the 
law, all pointed to the fact that now the patience of God was 
exhausted, that now the long delayed justice of the jealous and 





*Cf, Ex. 19:5; Deut. 7:6; Ps. 135: 4. Cf. also mong 
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mighty God would assert its rights, and the sins of the people 
bear their legitimate fruit. The possibility and even the proba- 
bility of a captivity and deportation was now apparent, and 
those among the people who yet listened to the words of Moses 
and the prophets, who yet with longing eyes scanned the horizon 
of the future for the dawn of the glorious day when God would 
redeem his promises, were appalled at the threatening clouds, 
and saw in the indications of the present the forebodings of the 
collapse of the theocracy and the failure of all Israel’s hopes. 
In this turning point of the history of God’s kingdom on earth 
it required the master soul of an Isaiah to preach and proclaim 
that the words of God are firmer than earth and heaven. Just 
before dawn the darkness is deepest, and just when the hopes of 
the faithful seemed to have lost all foundation, thrilling the words 
of the son of Amoz resound through the land, warning and re- 
proving the sinner, but lifting up and comforting the faithful. 
With the clear eye of infallible prophecy he foresaw indeed that 
the Syrico-Ephraimic war and the incursion of the Assyrian 
host would not destroy Judah’s existence; but with equal 
clearness he also knew that Judah’s hours were numbered, that 
the measure of her sins too would soon be full, and that she 
would ere long share the fate of her sister Israel. It accord- 
ingly becomes his mission in this hour of despair, when it seemed 
that God’s plans for man’s restoration would be thwarted by 
gentile legions, to vindicate the ways of God’s wisdom, to show 
that although his ways and thoughts are not our ways and 
thoughts, he will nevertheless, even though the outward organ- 
ization of the theocracy become disintegrated, not forsake the 
faithful, but will in his own accepted time and manner make 
good his promises and redeem his oath. 

The day beyond the present night, the phoenix of the true 
remnant of Israel arising out of the ashes of the outwardly 
ruined Zion, form the burden and contents of the prophet’s 
earnest words. For that reason, too, he looked beyond the im- 
mediate present. Although living decades before the Babylo- 
nian captivity, his visions cover that period too, so all important 
for the theocracy. The chapters 40-66 are an integral part of 
the prophecies of Isaiah, and their authenticity can be denied 
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only by those who see in prophecy nothing but shrewd political 
wisdom or cool headed deductions from given premises. Isa- 
iah’s work is to proclaim the glad news that the Lord Jeho- 
vah, who in times past had so often saved Israel, would not 
now in her deepest hour of woe desert his children and people, 
that the present dangers and even the loss of the promised land 
could not destroy the kingdom of the Lord, but that it would 
arise again after it had been tried as if by fire, and that the true 
King, the Messiah and Saviour, would come to build up Zion, 
to establish the kingdom of grace, to be the consummation of 
all the hopes of the patriarchs and prophets and to inaugurate 
the golden age of Israel’s hopes. 

The central idea of both Testaments and the connecting link 
between them is the idea of the kingdom of God.* The Bible 
is Christo-centric only because the work of Christ became the 
medium through which the establishment of this kingdom 
could become possible. The end of all revelation is, negatively, 
the deliverance from the rule of Satan to which man had be- 
come subject through the fall; positively, his restoration to the 
sovereignty of God where he had originally been placed; to 
this end Christ is the medium. In the old covenant, where the 
kingdom of God was yet confined to the outward political and 
religious organization of Israel, the prophecies and promises 
deal more prominently with the kingdom as such and only ina 
secondary way with the only medium through whom these 
promises are to be realized. What brings Isaiah so near to the 
Evangelists of the New Testament is the fact that he does not 
only in common with the other writers predict the sure estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom among men, but because he first of 
all and more than others points to the coming Messiah as the 
chosen one of Jehovah to accomplish the end of which others 
had spoken, and with the vividness of an eye-witness describes 
the manner in which this Messiah will fulfil his mission, and the 
personal characteristics, the possession of which enable him, 
and him alone, to accomplish this. In other words, a New Tes- 


*Cf, Wittichen, “Die Idee des Reiches Gottes,” and the writer's article 
in the Columbus Theological Magazine for June h, a. 
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tament and evangelical atmosphere pervades the preaching of 
Isaiah, because he goes beyond the other seers of the Old Testa- 
ment and does not, like them, restrict himself to the simple an- 
nouncement of the sure establishment of the new dispensation, 
but with the clear and clarion voice of a messenger bringing the 
most glorious news describes more definitely than all his pre- 
decessors the person and the work of the chosen medium. He 
takes one vast stride beyond his prophetic brethren, looks more 
deeply than they into the mysterious plans of the Godhead, and 
has been enlightened beyond their knowledge, and in picturing 
the coming Saviour in the manner he does offers to the sorrow- 
ing faithful the consoling assurance of the manner and way 
through which God would effect Israel’s redemption and estab- 
lish the true kingdom of God on earth. Although then in the 
main the central thought of his visions is the same as that of 
other prophets, yet they all cluster around the person and work 
of him through whom this central thought was to become a re- 
ality. While remaining theocratic he nevertheless becomes 
Christian. 

And in describing the person of the Messiah the prophet is 
so clear and definite that we need not wonder at Jerome’s words 
quoted above. The mystery of his sacred person is unraveled 
with a precision that rivals a St. John. Nothing can be more 
evident than that Isaiah teaches that the expected Messiah is 
both human and divine. Already in Chap. 4 : 2 the significant 
expression *{}" Fy occurs, which the prophet himself and 
his successors have uniformly employed in designating the hu- 
man nature of the Redeemer. Evidently from the sudden way 
in which it is introduced in this passage, it was an expression 
to which the ears of the faithful were accustomed and whose 
meaning they understood. In the days of Zechariah (cf. 3 : 8, 
6: 12,) it had already become stereotyped and a proper name, 
and the use which Matt. 3 : 23 makes of it shows how familiar 
it was to the faithful of his times. The exegesis which Isaiah 
himself makes of this expression, especially in cc. 9, 11 and 12 
and elsewhere, and also Jeremiah and Zechariah can leave no 
rational doubt that here is meant the human nature of the Mes- 
siah, who is, in accordance with the predictions of other seers, 
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to spring from the sunken house of David, according to the 
flesh, and shall grow and increase magnificently into the Re- 
deemer of his people.* Even unbiased Jewish exegesis, from 
the Chaldee paraphrase on, could not but recognize this as the 
true explanation. The Messiah is to be one of the people, 
growing out within the covenant and thus will be flesh of their 
flesh and bone of their bone. He will not bea stranger to them, 
but will have also a human nature. True, in the idea of RY 
and in the following words of 4 : 2 lies the possibility and sug- 
gestion of a growth into a higher, divine being, but that idea 
is taught elsewhere with more distinctness. The same must be 
said of the famous passage c. 7 : 14, where his being born indi- 
cates his human nature, but the birth from a virgin shows that 
he is nevertheless a being possessing a higher nature. Exegetes 
may dissect this passage as they will, the fact that the New Tes- 
tament (Matt. 1 : 22, 23) regards it as a prediction concerning 
the birth of Christ from the Virgin Mary is a satisfactory evi- 
dence as to its proper import.t| In the name Immanuel, how- 
ever, lies already the fulness of divinity. It designates that 
through the promised child of the virgin not only the reconcil- 
iation between God and man shall be effected, but that in the 
person of this promised one humanity and divinity are already 
united, and the person of the Messiah thus forms the guarantee 
that the real reconciliation will take place. Vitringa, p. 184, 
says the name signifies “in ea persona, quae dicenda esset Im- 
manuel, exhibendum esse symbolum arctissimac et unitissimae 
conjunctionis Det cum hominibus, sive cum natura humana, cu- 
jusmodi hactenus in mundo nullum exstiterat. Ipsum videlicet 
fore Sy Devm, nodiscum hominibus in commercione ejusdem 
naturae artissime conjunctum, quod sane colligi poterat ex hoc 
nomine comparato cum alio ejusdem personae, cujus mentio in 
eadem hoc concione. Cap. 9: 5, ubi exerte fuer ille nasciturus, 








*Cf, Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament (Engl. transla- 
tion) p. 12ff. and g4ff. and especially the able and exhaustive discussion 
in Vitringa’s commentary, ad 1. 

+Luther says: “If a Jew ora Christian can prove to me that in any pas- 
sage of Scripture 4/mah means ‘a married woman,’ | will give him a hun- 
dred florins, although God alone knows where I may find them.” 
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et filius DANDUS hominibus, dicitur appel/andus inter alia esse 
by Deus Fortis. The passage here referred to is undoubtedly 
the strongest the prophet employs to describe the Messiah’s 
divinity. The names are the tokens and designations of his 
qualities and abilities. The divinity of the latter testifies to the 
divine nature of the bearer. Probably no other passage in all 
the prophetic books contains so muchas this. The human na- 
ture of the Messiah is apparent from the fact that he is born, 
the divine attributes accorded him show his divinity, and the 
names employed point to his redeeming work. These chief 
passages taken in connection with others of the first part, and 
especially with the idea of the “Servant of Jehovah” in Chaps. 
40—66, in so far as the person of this servant is there spoken 
of, can leave room for no doubt that the prophecies of Isaiah 
see clearly in the Messiah a divine and a human nature united 
in one person. 

The work of this united humanity and divinity is none the 
less clearly taught. In general terms this is already done in 
the first part of Isaiah down to Chap. 39, namely in the work 
of redemption and in the appellations employed when speaking 
of him. But with remarkable clearness and transparency his 
work is portrayed in the second part from Chap. 40 to 66. The 
primary object of this section is indeed to announce to the peo- 
ple in exile that the ruler from the East, the Koresh, should, in 
accordance with the divine plan, liberate them from this tem- 
porary captivity; and thus Israel as a theocratical and _ political 
body forms the background of these prophecies. But the tem- 
porary captivity is symbolical of a deeper one, and the earthly 
redemption by a terrestrial ruler symbolical of an eternal re- 
demption by a heaven-sent Messiah. The ruler from the East 
finds his antitype in the “Servant of Jehovah,” who has come 
to redeem mankind from the captivity of sin and convert the 
theocracy of time into the church of eternity. The New Tes- 
tament,* in which it had already been preceded by the Targum 
and the Septuagint finds no exegetical difficulty in seeing in the 
mim? “Way of Isaiah the Messiah of Israel, the Christ of the 


*Cf. Hengstenberg, l. c. p. 197, and Delitzsch’s Commentary. 
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Church. And in fact the matter is so plain that only the most 
rabid rationalists can refuse to follow Christ’s and the apostle’s 
example in this, and accordingly liberal theology has directed 
its energies to weaken and empty this idea as much as possible. 
The sections treating of this “Servant,” namely 42 : 1-9; 49: 
1-9; 50: 4-I1; and 52 : 13-53, portray with historical ac- 
curacy the work of redemption to be effected through Christ. 
The other prophets had brought out prominently only the 
kingly or royal office of Christ; only here and there, as e. g. in 
Deut. 18 and Ps. 110 are the other offices mentioned. Isaiah 
completes the partial picture by inculcating with distinct lines 
the prophetic and priestly offices of Christ. The prophet’s 
predecessors had spoken with clearness only of the state of ex- 
altation; in Isaiah we meet in addition the state of humiliation 
drawn with unmistakable definiteness, and in the innermost har- 
mony and connection with this the vicarious atonement through 
the sufferings, death and resurrection of the humble servant. 
For the first time in the history of prophecy do we find in 
Isaiah the idea of a “suffering Messiah.” It is something en- 
tirely new in the Old Testament, and its very strangeness can- 
not but attract the attention of even the most superficial reader. 
It was an enigma to Jewish exegesis and isa stumbling-block to 
rationalism. Wherever in Isaiah the “servant of God” is men- 
tioned, whether he is spoken of, addressed or speaks himself, he 
is the messenger of Jehovah, endowed with divine nature and 
attributes, absolutely just and holy, sent by the Lord and will- 
ingly submitting to stripes, wounds and even death for the sake 
of those in the Babylonian captivity of sin. This suffering and 
death is entirely vicarious. He himself deserved nothing of this, 
he is just and good, pure from all transgressions, obedient to 
the law of God. But he saw others in the meshes of the de- 
stroyer, saw that they were unable to aid themselves, and saw 
that they could not bear the punishments for their transgres- 
sions. In the fulness of his mercy he determines to take the 
yoke of others upon himself, to submit to the punishment which 
they had deserved, and thus in their stead and room to satisfy 
the justice and anger of the jealous God. Especially in that 
most glorious 53d chapter of Isaiah, the climax and corner stone 
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of the whole Old Testament, is the prophet permitted to cast 
his eyes into the innermost sanctity of God's planus and to an- 
nounce to the expectant and despairing captives that the work 
of their salvation shall be accomplished through another, that 
the “Servant of Jehovah” bears away all the sins of the world 
and that in his stripes they are healed. Thus he proclaims the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel; the prophet becomes an 
apostle, the lines of time are erased, the centuries still to come 
are overleaped and the work yet to be accomplished is described 
as though it were already done. Truly our fathers did not go 
astray when they called this prince of prophets “The Evangelist 
of the Old Testament.” 

But Isaiah penetrates even more deeply into the mysteries of 
the new covenant. The words of John the Baptist, “Repent ye; 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” are but the echo of Isaiah’s 
preaching. He not only announces that the kingdom is at hand 
through the medium of the “servant of Jehovah,” but also that 
the entrance into this kingdom is conditioned by true contri- 
tion and repentance. He sees with prophetic eye that the 
“remnant” in the Babylonian captivity have learned that the 
present sad condition is the result of their and their fathers’ 
sins, and that this remnant, purified by the “éravoia of their 
hearts, will be delivered. Antitypically of this he also sees that 
the true Israel, the Israel of faith, will become members of this 
kingdom through acknowledgment of their transgressions and 
a return to the ways of righteousness. In his eyes the Israel 
that will be saved is not the body politic and not the masses of 
people outwardly united under the government of theocracy, 
but those who see their own sinfulness and helplessness and 
have learned to put their faith and hope on him sent by God. 
And proceeding from this evangelical principle of repentance 
as a condition of admission to the blessings of God’s kingdom, 
it was a comparative easy step to the idea that God was not 
the exclusive property of Israel in the flesh, but that the re- 
demption to be effected was to be offered to all alike, to the 
Gentile as well as the Jew. The barriers of nationality are 
broken in Isaiah ; he sees the lost sheep from east, west, north 
and south coming to the new Zion and the new Jerusalem to 
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worship and acknowledge their adherence to the Lord of salva- 
tion. Augustine, in his confession, ix, 5, relates that after his 
conversion he asked Ambrose which of the sacred books he 
should read in preference to all others, and continues: “At ille 
jussit Esaiam prophetam; credo, quod prez ceteris evangelii 
vocationisque gentium sit praenunciator apertior.” The Milan 
Bishop told the truth. The command of Christ that his apos- 
tles should go into all the lands and preach the gospel to every 
creature is only the behest to carry out what Isaiah had already 
predicted concerning the universal salvation to be wrought out 
by the Messiah. 

In truth no book of the Old Testament is so replete with gos- 
pel truth as that of the son of Amoz. What in the life and 
labors of Christ became a reality and in the history of the Church 
a truth, is foretold by this inspired writer as though he had seen 
with his eves and heard with his ears the things whereof he 
speaks. Prophecy reached in him its highest possible develop- 
ment and clearness, and he stands unrivaled as the primus 
inter pares of God’s preachers in the old covenant. The deeper 
we penetrate his thoughts and breathe his gospel atmosphere, 
the more ready we will be to acknowledge that he is indeed the 
“Evangelist of the Old Testament.” 


<a oe 


ARTICLE VI. 
ROMANS 5: 12. 
By C. M. Espyiirn, A. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The construction of the sentence contained in this verse has 
always been thought to be anacoluthic. On this point Dr. A. 
Spaeth says in his class notes: “The construction of the sen- 
tence is somewhat irregular, in so far as the apodosis is omitted. 
In the concluding words of v. 14: 65 éore rdmos Tob péAov- 
Tos, the meaning of the apodosis is indicated, but those words 
are not grammatically the apodosis itself.” 

This difficulty has lately been solved by Prof. O. F. Myrberg 
of Upsala, Sweden, in a new translation of “7he Pauline Epis- 
tles,” published at the end of 1880. His solution lies in the 
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introduction of a new reading at the beginning of the verse. 
The Zextus Receptus reads: Sia robro womep x. T. A., “There- 
fore as through one man” &c. This reading has entered into 
all editions of the N. T. that have ever been published, down 
to Westcott and Hort’s “N. T. in the original Greek” and the 
new English revision, Yea, biblical philology has been so ac- 
customed to this reading, that it seems almost a sacrilege to 
question its correctness and to attempt to replace it by a more 
satisfactory one. Prof. Myrberg reads: 41 @& robro (sc. éoriv) 
@omep, which gives the following translation: “Wherefore this 
(is) precisely, as through one man sin entered into the world,” 
“Wherefore this is precisely in the same way, as” &c., “Where- 
fore the case with this is precisely the same, as through one 
man” &c. The words, 47’ @ roto (sc. éoriv), constitute the 
principal clause; @ozép introduces a comparative dependent 
clause. The subject rodro refers to the contents of 3 : 21- 
5:11. By the words roér’ éoriv, @ozep the apostle intro- 
duces the analogy between justification and eternal life through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus on the one hand, and sin 
and death through the fall of Adam on the other (v. 12-21). 
The scriptio continua of the uncial manuscripts has 4/4- 
TOYTO, which may be read 41 & rovro just as well as 4ia 
Trowvro, the manuscripts having no division of words and no ac- 
cents. The formation 6: @& is found elsewhere in the N. T., 
even in St. Paul's writings (vide Col. 3 : 6). Analogous forma- 
tions occurring in the N. T. are 62 6 (620), dia tadra, av” 
a@v, xaAar7ep and others. The omission of a form of éfvaz as 
copula occurs as frequently in biblical as in classical Greek; es- 
pecially is this the case with ¢oriv. The connection of e/vaz 
with an adverbial expression of quality or manner is likewise a 
thing of frequent occurrence both in classical and in sacred 
Greek; even the very phrase ¢7vaz oU7@5, in the sense of &yerv 
ott@s, is found in the New Testament. As is often the case, 
the demonstrative or determinative idea of o0r@s is contained 
in its relative correlate @omep. If the reading proposed by 
Prof. Myrberg is adopted, no law of language is violated, the 
anacoluthon disappears, the construction of the sentence be- 
comes regular, a good sense is obtained, the claims of logic are 
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satisfied, and one of the alleged human defects in the word of 
truth is forever done away. This reading bears on its very sur- 
face the evidence of its truth. It can only be wondered at that 
the irregularity of the sentence as found in the Zextus Receptus 
has never before led any one to suspect an error in the usual 
division of the words, and that a reading at once so simple, 
natural and satisfactory as the one proposed by Prof. Myrberg, 
has never before suggested itself to any critic of the sacred 
text. 


ee 


ARTICLE VIL. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN. 

BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL,—Sermons, by J. Oswald Dykes, D. D. 
The Manifesto of the King, an Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, 
by J. Oswald Dykes, D, D. Oxtdines of Primitive Belief among the Indo- 
European Races, by C, Francis Keary. Zhe Treasury of David; con- 
taining an original exposition of the book of Psalms, a collection of illus 
trative extracts from the whole range of literature, a series of homiletical 
hints upon almost every verse, and list of writers upon each Psalm, by C. 
H. Spurgeon. Onesimus, memories of a disciple of St. Paul, by the 
author of Philocsistus, adestine Explored, with a view to its present nat- 
ural features, and to the prevailing manners, customs, rites and colloquial 
expressions of its people, which throw light on the figurative language of 
the Bible, by Rev. J. Neil. Zempted to Undelief, by Rev. E, F. Burr. 
Biblical Museum, collection of notes explanatory, homiletic and illustrative, 
on the Holy Scriptures, especially designed for the use of ministers, Bible 
Students and Sunday-school teachers—Old Testament, v, 8; Book of 
Isaiah; v. 9, Jeremiah, Lamentations and Ezekiel; v. 10, Daniel and 
minor Prophets by J. C. Gray. Zhe English Revisers’ Greek text shown 
to be unauthorized except by Egyptian copies discarded by Greeks, and 
to be opposed to the historic text of all ages and churches, by G. W. 
Samson, D, D. The book of Enoch ,; tr. from the Ethiopic with introduc- 
tion and notes, by G. H. Schodde, 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.— 7he Brain and its Functions, by J. 
Luys. Physical Education, by Felix L. Oswald, M.D. Religion and 
Philosophy in Germany, by Heinrich Heine; a fragment translated by J. 
Snodgrass. Facts and Fancies in Modern Sciences, studies of the relations 
of Science to prevalent speculations and religious unbelief; being the lec- 
tures on the Samuel A, Crozer Foundation in connection with the Crozer 
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Theological Seminary, for 1881, by W. Dawson, KXan?'s Critique of Pure 
Reason, a Critical Exposition by G, S. Morris. Geological Sketches at 
Home and Abroad, by Archibald Geikie, LL.D. Ants, Bees, and Wasps, 
a record of observations on the habits of the social Hymenoplera; Sir Jno. 
Lubbock. Zssays on the Fioating Matter of the Air in Relation to Putre- 
faction and Infection; S. Tyndall. Studies in Science and Religion; C. 
F. Draper. Aunt, by Wm. Wallace, M, A., LL. D. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL,— lViddiam Carey, by Ja. Culross, D. D, 
Thomas Carlyle, a history of the first forty years of his life, by Jas. An- 
thony Froude. Zhe Army of the Cumberland, (Campaigns of the Civil 
War, No. 7) by H. M. Clist. Alexander Hamilton, by H. Cabot Lodge. 
Richard Bentley, by R. C. Jebb. The Gypsies, by C.G. Leland. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, a biographical sketch, by Frances H. Underwood, 
Fuo, C. Calhoun, by H. Von Holst. F/istory of High Court of Chancery 
and other institutions of England, from the time of Caius Julius Czesar until 
the accession of William and Mary (in 1688-9), in 2 vols., by Conway 
Robinson, Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Move- 
ment, by Rev. T. Mozley. Charlemagne, by Rev. E. L. Cutts. 

PoETICAL.— Magura, and other poems, by G. Houghton. Jn the Har- 
bor, Uitima Thule, Part I1., by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

MISCELLANEOUS.— The Classics for the Million, being an epitome in 
English of the works of the principal Greek and Latin authors, by H. Grey. 
Decay of Modern Preaching, an essay, by J. P. Mehaffy. Capital and 
Population, a Study of the Economic Effects of their relations to each 
other, by F. b. Hawley. Arctic Sunbeams, or, from Broadway to the 
Bosphorus by way of the North Cape, by S.S. Cox. “ish Essays and 
others, by Matthew Arnold. A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, (Harpers). Ovient Sun- 
beams, or from the Porte to the Pyramids by way of Palestine, by S. S. 
Cox. America and France, the influence of the United States on France 
in the 18th century, by L. Rosenthal. 


GERMAN. 

THEOLOGICAL.—Die Lehre von der Gottheit Christi. Communicatio 
Idiomatum. Dr. Herm. Schultz, Gotha, 1881, pp. 731. Die Christliche 
Lehre von der menschlichen Volkommenheit untersucht, H. H. Wendt, 
Gittingen, 1882, pp. 230. The first volume of Beck's Vorlesungen iiber 
Christliche Ethik has been issued under the editorship of J. Lindenmyer, 
1 Bd, Die genetische Anlage d. Christl. Lebens. Giitersloh, 1882, pp. 407. 
It wasin great part these Lectures, delivered to large auditories in the 
University of Tiibingen, that gave to Beck his high rank among the Ger- 
man Theologians. 

BrBuicaL..— Das Buch Hiob fiir Geistliche und gebildete Laien iiber- 
setzt und kritisch erlaiitert, Bremen, 1881, pp. 232. Dr. Von Hofmann’s 
Die Heilige Schrift neuen Testaments zusammenhangend untersucht. 9. 
Thi, has been published from manuscripts and Lectures, by Prof. Dr. W. 
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Volck, It forms a comprehensive study of the individual books of the 
New Testament and virtually constitutes the introduction to his great exe- 
getical work on the New Testament which the distinguished Erlangen 
Theologian was unable to complete. Nirdlingen, 1881, pp. 411. Due 
Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments, 1, Hiilfte, E, Reuss. 
Lraunschweig, 1581, pp. 400. Zrkdirung des Propheten Isaias. J, Knab- 
enbauer, Freiburg 1881, pp. 718. Yohannes der Taiifer, eine bib- 
lische Studie FE. Breest, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 140. The fourth edition of 
Hitzig’s Die Zwilf Kleinen Propheten erkiiirt has appeared, edited by Prof, 
Dr. Heinr, Steiner, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 433. Christologie d. A, Testaments 
order Auslegung der wichtigsten messianischen Weissagungen, E, Bohl. 
Vienna, 1881, pp. 332. Facob u. Esau, Typic u. Aasuistik. ‘ine histor- 
isch-dogmat. Untersuchung. P. Hiitzl, Munich, 1881, pp. 64. The sixth 
Edition of J/ever's Commentary on Romans revised by Dr. Bernh. Weiss, 
pp. 666, The sixth edition of his Commentary on First Corinthians re- 
vised by Dr. George Heinrici, pp. 479. The Sixth Edition of his Com- 
mentary on Gadatians revised by Lic. Dr. Friedr Sieffert. pp. 350. Giit- 
tingen, 1881. Gadaterbrief u, Apostel-geschichte, Vin Exeget. Veitrag 
zur Geschichte d. Urchristenthums. F. Zimmer. Hildburghausen, 1882. 
pp. 208. 

HistoricaL.— Der Brief an Diognetus, nebst Beitriige Zur Geschichte 
d. Lebens u. der Schriften d. Gregorius v. Neocaesarea. J. Driiseke, 
Leipsic 1881, pp. 207. Bonifatius, der Apostel der Deutschen, Nachden 
Quellen dargestellt. O. Fischer, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 295. <Ad/gemeine Ge- 
schichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendiande. 2. Band, Geschich- 
te der Lateinisehen Literatur vom Zeitalter Karls des Grossen bis zum 
Tode Karls des Kahlen. Adf. Ebert. Leipsic 1880, pp. 404. Dye 
Waldenser in /talien, translated from the Danish of Prof. Dr, Fredr, Niel- 
sen, Gotha, 1880, pp. 40. Buddha. Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine 
Gemeinde, H. Oldenberg. Berlin, 1881, pp. 459. Dée thik der Alten 
Griechen, Leop. Schmidt, I. bd. Berlin, 1882, pp. 400. Die Geschichte 
des Montanismus. G. N. Bonevetsch, Erlangen, 1881, pp. 210, Lessing's 
Leben u, Ausgewtihite Werke im Lichte der. chr, Wahrheit. 2. Bad. 
Theologie u. Philosophie. J. Claasen, Gutersloh, 1881, pp. 528. Zs 
Marburger Religionsgespriich iiber das Abendmahi im Jahre 1529 nach 
ungedruckten Strassburger Urkunden, Dir, A. Erichson, Strassburg, 
1880, pp. 59. Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelaiter. Nach 
den Quellen, &c. 2 Thl.: Aeltere u. neuere Mystik in der 1. Hiilfte d, 
xiv. Jahrhunderts. W. Preger, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 468. Mom und das 
Christenthum. A presentation of the contest between the old and the new 
faith in the Roman Empire during the first two centuries of our era, Pub- 
lished from Dr, Thdr., Keim's manuscript remains by Past. Prim, H. Zieg- 
ler. Berlin, 1881, pp. xxxvi., 667. Die Religion und Philosophie der 
dndier und ihr Einfluss auf die Religion der Vilker. A Pleisch, Chur, 
1881, pp. 124. Kurzgefusste Geschichte Babyloniens u. Assyriens nach 
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den Keilschriftdenkmiilern. With special reference to the old Testament. 
With a preface from Dr, Friedr, Delitzsch, F. Wiirdter, Stuttgart. 1882, 
Pp. 279. 

APOLOGETICAL.—Gottes Zeugen im Reich der Natur. Biographien und 
Bekenntnisse grosser Naturforscher aus alter und neuer Zeit. (In 2 Tin.) 
1. Tl.: Die friiheren Jahrhunderte (bis 1781). Prof. Otto Ziickler, Gut- 
ersloh, 1881, pp. 364. 2. Tl. Das letzte Jahrhundert (1781—1881). Gut- 
ersloh, 1881, pp. 352. Der Ontologische Gottcsbeweiss. \Kritische Dar- 
stellg seiner Geschichte seit Anselm bis auf die Gegenwart. G,. Runze. 
Halle, 1881, pp. 176. System der Christlichen Gewissheit, 2. Hiilfte, 2. 
Aufl. Prof. Dr, F, R. Frank, one of the first Theologians of Germany 
who notwithstanding his Lutheranism was recently honored with the offer 
of Dorner's position in Berlin. Erlangen, 1881, pp. 444. Geschichte und 
Kritik der Kirchlichen Lehre von der urspriinglichen Vollkommenheit 
und vom Siindenfall, A prize Essay in defense of the Christian Religion, 
by Prof. Rud. Riietschi, Leiden, 1881, pp. 234. Die Chronologie der 
Genesis im Einklang mit der profanen, Nach den Quellen dargestellt. 
E, A. Regensburg. Manz, 1881, pp. 253. Naturwissenchaft u, Christ- 
liche Offenbarung. A popular contribution to the theory and history of 
the fourth Dimension, &c. F, Zillner. Leipsic, 1882, pp. Ixviii., 334. 


——__-—_» - 


ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Version (A, D. 1611). With 
Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Transla- 
tion, by Bishops and other clergy of the Anglican Church, Edited by 
F. C. Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter, late Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, New Testament, Vol. 1V. He- 
brews—the Revelation of St. John. pp. 844. 

This is the concluding volume of what is generally known as “The 
Speaker's Commentary.” The designation comes from the fact that its 
preparation, determined on eighteen years ago, was due to the late Lord 
Ossington, then Speaker of the House of Commons, The publication of 
it commenced ten years ago. The appearance of this completing portion 
forms a fitting occasion to re-call the general conception and plan of the 
whole work. 

It was rightly felt that the time had come when the public at large 
should know how the new discoveries in history, philology and criticism 
bore upon the Holy Scriptures, both as to the accepted translation and the 
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text on which it was based. The work was designed to present a com- 
mentary faithfully applying whatever new light had been thus gained. 
This design has been kept steadily in view from first to last. The scheme 
adopted included corrected translations—to be given in distinctive type in 
the Notes—of all passages in which the old version required revision, 
This was eight years before the Revised Version, since published, was 
arranged for. Three of the four volumes of this Commentary were pub- 
lished, and this last was printed, before the appearance of the Revised N. 
Testament. Itis gratifying and assuring to find now that the amended 
translations of the Commentary and of the Revised Version present a near 
approach to agreement in most of the passages in which different read- 
ings afiect the sense or bear on doctrine. 

In harmony with the general design, a good degree of the labor in the 
preparation of these volumes, has been bestowed on the INTRODUCTIONS to 
the different books of the New Testament. The difficulties raised by re- 
cent destructive criticism have been dealt with in candid and scholarly 
way, furnishing brief, but exceedingly valuable and assuring vindications 
of the canonical authority of the assailed books. The comments, through- 
out, are brief and to the point, If there be reason to complain at all, it is 
on account of excessive brevity. The aim has evidently been, without 
using space for the discussion of variant and rejected interpretations, or 
even the reasons for adopted ones, to put the reader at once and in brief- 
est way in possession of the results of the best investigations, 

The QUARTERLY has had the pleasure of calling favorable attention to 
the successive volumes, sometimes, indeed, with criticism of portions of the 
work and of some views or interpretations given. The estimate of its 
value has grown as the work has advanced. As it is now completed and 
the “Speaker's Commentary” comes to be looked at as a whole, we are 
glad to say that it forms a noble contribution to our Biblical literature. 

As to the volume before us, covering all the books from Hebrews to 
Revelation, it is a worthy ending of the work, Aedrvews is treated by Dr, 
Kay, Rector of Great Leghs. The Introduction isa compact discussion of 
the various questions concerning the Epistle. Dr. Kay is conservative 
and vindicates its Pauline authorship. His exhibition of the internal evi- 
dence seems especially strong—sufficient at least to show that those who 
deny its Pauline authorship have not all the evidence on their side. The 
comments are judicious and terse. The work on the epistle of St. James 
has been done by Dr. Scott, dean of Rochester, concluding with an ex- 
cursus on the supposed conflict between St. James and St. Paul. Canon 
Cook handles the first epistle of St. Peter. The second, as well as the 
epistle of Jude, are treated by Prof. Lumby, of Cambridge. We believe 
he misunderstands St. Peter when he interprets him as expecting the end 
of the world near. The three Epistles of St. John are presented by Dr. 
Alexander, bishop of Derby and Raphae. The Johannine authorship and 
canonical authority of the second and third Epistles are maintained. 
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More than half of the entire volume is taken up by the commentary on 
the Revelation of St. John, by Dr. Lee, of the University of Dublin. In 
an introduction of about ninety pages he gives results reached by the best 
recent Criticism on all the important points connected with the authorship, 
canonicity, and interpretation of this book. The Commentary on this book 
presents an exceptional feature. The rule, throughout all the volumes, of 
excluding varied and conflicting and rejected interpretations, is here sus- 
pended. Dr. Lee had made this book the subject of years of study, and 
deemed it essential to present, together with his own conclusions, a com- 
plete view of the systems of interpretation adopted by ancient and modern 
expositors of recognized position and authority. This has made the com- 
mentary on Revelation exceed the average length, but has added greatly 
to its value. 

“The Speaker's Commentary” throughout has been prepared from the 
stand-point of the Anglican Church, A considerable number of writers 
have taken part in its preparation, The parts are not all equal, and on 
various points, of course, the views given will fail to satisfy many. But 
high and consecrated scholarship has been given to the work, and as it 
appears now in its completed form, it must be recognized as an invaluable 
contribution to the interpretation of the divine word, 

S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 

Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, A Critical Exposition by George S, 
Morris, Ph. D., Professor of Ethics, History of Philosophy and Logic in 
the University of Michigan, and Lecturer on Philosophy in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. pp. 272. 1882. 

This is the first volume in a series of ‘German Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers and Students,” which Messrs. Griggs and Co., of Chi- 
cago, are publishing under the general editorial supervision of Prof. Mor- 
ris, with the coéperation of President Porter of Yale College, Prof. Adam- 
son of Victoria University, England, Prof. Watson of Queen's University, 
Canada, Dr. Harris, editor of the “Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” 
and other eminent scholars. Each volume is to be devoted to the critical 
exposition of some one masterpiece belonging to the history of German 
Philosophy. The aim in each case is “to furnish a clear and attractive 
statement of the special substance and purport of the original author's ar- 
gument, to interpret and elucidate it by reference to the historic and ac- 
knowledged results of philosophic inquiry, to give an independent esti- 
mate of merits and deficiencies, and especially to show in what way Ger- 
man thought contains the natural complement, or the much-needed cor- 
rection of British speculation.” The series is to consist of ten or twelve 
volumes, founded on the works of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel. 

Of the volume before us it is, perhaps, enough to say that it finely fulfils 
the conception marked out on this general plan for the series, To present 
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a clear statement of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, with critical estimate 
of merit, defects and value, is a task of great difficulty. Prof. Morris's vig- 
orous and well-trained ability has accomplished the task with very grati- 
fying success, In the introductory chapter he brushes away some muis- 
leading notions as to the relations of swdject and object in consciousness— 
erroneous notions which have led sometimes to Materialism and at other 
times to Subjective Idealism and Agnosticism, He calls attention to the fact, 
essential for the separation of truth and error in Kant's teaching and else- 
where, that consciousness in experience presents subject and object, not in 
mechanical and dead relation, but living, spiritual and organic, and fur- 
nishes a foundation for a science of éeimg, not simply in its sensible and 
materialistic forms, but in spiritual and intelligent essence and powers. 
He shows how an inadequate interpretation of the contents of conscious- 
ness has resulted in antinomies, skepticism and materialism. Starting 
with the true view of the essential content of knowledge in experience, 
Prof. Morris employs the eight chapters of the volume in a clear analysis 
of the treatise in hand, and in pointing out, in connection with its errors, 
the relation it has sustained to the progress of true philosophy. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that all critics will accept all his views of Kant's 
teaching, but he has undoubtedly given us a most valuable contribution 
to a clear understanding of its leading features, It will prove an excellent 
help to earnest students of philosophy. They will be glad to know, too, 
that it is to be followed by a volume on Kant’s Ethics by President Porter, 
and one on his Critique of Judgment by Prof. Adamson, 


Eclectic Short-Hand : Writing by Principles instead of Arbitrary Signs, 
for general use and verbatim Reporting. By J. George Cross, A. M. 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised and completed. pp. 228. 1882. 

We do not profess to be a critic in systems of short-hand. The system 
here set forth, however, has been adopted by some whose judgment car- 
ries weight, and the thorough revision and completion of it presented in 
this volume will furnish learners with an attractive manual for acquiring a 
knowledge of it, 

J. D. BROWN, 506 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

The Life Everlasting: What is it? Whence is it? Whose isit? By J. 
H. Pettingell, A. M., a Congregational Minister; formerly District Sec- 
retary of Am, Board of For. Missions; late Chaplain at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium; author of “Homiletical Index,” “Theological Trilemma,” “Will 
Satan Live Forever?” “Language—its Nature and Functions,” “Platon- 
ism vs. Christianity,” etc., etc. With a Symposium, in which twenty 
Representative Men, Clergymen, Laymen, Professors, Doctors and 
Scholars of Different Evangelical Churches in Europe and America 
unite in expressing their own views on the question discussed by the 
Author, pp. 672. 1882. 


This is an elaborate presentation and defense of the doctrine of condi- 
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tional immortality. It maintains that man is not immortal, either in whole 
or part, by virtue of his natural constitution, and that continued life, re- 
garded as synonymous with the “eternal life” which is the gift of God, is 
wholly by and from the new spiritual birth in Christ. It takes the terms 
“life” and “death” in their common-place literalness, the punishment of 
sin coming in the way of a natural cessation of existence, and immortality 
as “a supernatural gift of God's grace through Jesus Christ.” The author 
labors with exceeding zeal and evident sincerity to show this to be the 
true meaning of the Holy Scriptures, He contends that the Platonic con- 
ception of soul has been allowed to shape the theology of the great por- 
tion of the Church on this question of intrinsic human immortality, and 
the consequent questions of future punishment. He has made the discus- 
sion cover a very large field, beginning in an historical survey of heathen 
speculations, the beliefs of the ancient Hebrews, the early Christian Fath- 
ers, and of the modern theology, taking up and minutely examining the 
Bible terminology in both the Old and New Testaments, Bible Eschatol- 
ogy and arguments from reason—closing with an appeal, and letters from 
various men, as indicated on the title-page, endorsing in different meas- 
ures the teachings of the book. He has presented the various arguments 
with earnestness and vigor. 

But we cannot read the Scriptures through Mr. Pettingell’s eyes or of his 
helpers in this work. The ruling judgment of the Church, humbly search- 
ing into the meaning of the Gospel for eighteen hundred years, has not 
read it in accordance with his vision, There is too much in the Bible that 
refuses to yield even to the forced interpretation here used. Moreover, a 
materialistic conception of man underlies this whole view, and philosophy 
as well as the bible disowns it. It relaxes the forces of virtue. The doc- 
trine that with the wicked “death ends all,” cannot ally itself with the best 
moral forces for restraint of wrong in the world. It is a happy doctrine 
for suicides and abandoned sensualists, 


T. ELWORTH ZELL, PHILADELPHIA AND BLOOMINGTON, 
Charles R. Brodix. 

Zells Condensed Cyclopedia; An Abridged Library and Universal Ref- 
erence Book, With Maps, Illustrations and Pronunciation, By L, Co- 
lange, LL. D, Complete in one volume. 

Zell's Cyclopedia, in its unabridged form, has been long known and 
recognized as a work of standard merit and value. It affords us pleasure 
to call attention to this edition, so condensed as to form but a single vol- 
ume and bring the price within popular reach, The condensation has been 
effected judiciously, by abbreviations, cross references, and shortened state- 
ment, presenting the substance or essential part under each subject. The 
scope of the work is exceedingly comprehensive, covering History Biog- 
raphy, Geography, the varied Sciences, and the arts and facts of practical 
life. The information on all the various points is carefully brought down 
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to the latest results of investigation. The work is indeed a wonder of 

wide, varied, and compact information, for convenient reference, a thesau- 

rus of knowledge for the people. The publishers have gotten it out neatly 
and substantially. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 

Lands of the Bible. A geographical and topographical description of 
Palestine, with letters of travel in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 
By J. W. McGarvey, Professor of Sacred History in the College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky. Sixteenth Thousand. pp. 624. 1882. 

This is one of the most comprehensive, satisfactory and readable vol- 
umes on the Holy Land ever published in this country. No wonder that 
the sixteenth thousand was called for in less than two years after its publi- 
cation. 

Part First of the work is devoted to the geography of Palestine, giving 
in successive chapters a general description of the country, climate, soil 
and products, people, modes of agriculture and architecture, social and 
domestic habits and state of education. 

Part Second describes the topography of Palestine in a very full, striking 
and picturesque manner. 

Part Third comprises letters of travel from England, France, Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine and Asia Minor, The author spent nearly three months in Pal- 
estine and Syria, ‘visiting every part of Palestine and seeing nearly every 
square mile of its territory.” On the homeward voyage he took in the 
sites of “the Seven Churches of Asia,” Constantinople and Athens, He 
must have been in vigorous health to have endured all the strain to which 
such a journey subjects both the mental and physical organisms, and he 
did most assuredly make good use of his eyes in seeing and of his pen in 
recording the remarkable sights, the wonders and the ruins which present 
themselves to the traveler in those foreign and ancient countries. He 
knew too how to prepare for such a journey. A full purse and a good 
supply of clothing form no adequate outfit for an intelligent traveler. 
Our author had the additional pre-requisite of a thorough study of the 
places he proposed to visit as they have been described by the best author- 
ities. Robinson, Lynch, Barclay, Thompson and especially badeker were 
pressed into service, and by means of their thorough researches with which 
he had previously familiarized his mind, he was enabled to make his own 
explorations and descriptions the more complete and satisfactory. 

A simple, unpretentious style characterizes the whole work, The reader 
js carried along by the interest of the subject-matter and, forgetful of the 
author, his imagination is absorbed in the sacred and historic scenes which 
through the medium of these pages pass vividly before him, Students of 
the Bible, both the learned and the unlearned, will derive great help as 
well as pleasure from this volume. It abounds in striking and excellent 
illustrations which we are assured were selected, from the great mass of 
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cuts at the author’s command, on the score of their accuracy and faithful- 
ness. Type, paper and binding are in admirable keeping with the sub- 


stantial and attractive character of the contents, 





‘ant, By William Wallace, M. A., LL. D., Fellow and Tutor of Merton 

College, Oxford. pp. 210, 1882. 

We have here another volume of the Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers, edited by Wm. Knight, LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews, They are known also as “Blackwood's 
Philosophical Classics,” It was our pleasure some time ago to Call atten- 
tion to some volumes of this series, on Berkeley, Des Cartes, Fichte and 
Butler. The favorable judgment is sustained by this new volume. Like 
the rest, it is adapted to popular use by its being largely biographical, and 
presenting the philosophy of Kant in its historical connection with his 
life and development. It is full of interest—by no means a dry book, It 
outlines and criticises the teachings of the great Kiinigsberg philosopher 
with much clearness and fairness, and furnishes the reader with a good 
view of the man and his work, 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
The Decay of Preaching, An Essay by J. P. Mahaffy. pp. 160. 

This small volume contains some good things, and more that are not 
good, The author is a clergyman, and Fellow and Professor of Ancient 
History, Trinity College, Dublin. He is an author of ability and some 
note, having written “Social Life in Greece,” ‘‘Prolegomena to Ancient 
History,” “A History of Classical Greek Literature,” etc. “The Decay of 
Preaching” has no just applicability to this country, and many well-known 
facts indicate that it is an exaggerated assumption as to Great Britain and 
the Continent. Prof. Mahaffy looks at the preaching of former times in 
the mirror of famous representative orators, and that of to-day in the 
faultiest forms in which it invites criticism. He finds the explanation of 
the supposed decay in various causes classed as “historical,” “social” and 
“personal,” He then goes on to illustrate the subject by “defective types” 
of preaching, such as the “emotional extreme,” the “logical extreme,” the 
“orthodox extreme,” “excessive sameness,” “excessive variety,” etc. Al- 
though he has grossly exaggerated the evil he deplores, and his “types” 
reveal indications of astonishingly false views of the function of preach- 
ing, he yet deals some trenchant strokes upon defects and faults which un- 
doubtedly interfere seriously with the proper power of the pulpit of our 
day. He smites some real faults none too severely. But Prof. Mahaffy’s 
“remedies” are in the main really fantastic, such as making the ministry a 
mere profession, for which piety shall not be a requisite, in which talent 
shall have full chance for ambitious effort, a celibate clergy, the abolition 
of constant sermons, etc. He finds one of the causes of the loss of 
power by the pulpit in the failure of the preacher to /zve up to the stan- 
dard of his preaching, and a reason he urges in favor of celibacy is that 
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frequently the minister's family fails to sustain his influence. It is singular 
logic that finds a remedy in a plan that would commit the preaching to 
men of talent without regard to piety. Prof. Mahaffy will have to restudy 
the subject in order to give the advice that will renew the power of the 
pulpit. He is not yet in possession of the secret. 


Fohn Inglesant. A Romance. pp. 445. 1882. 


This is in no sense an ordinary novel, For years no work of fiction has 
appeared that has created such a stir and won such popularity among ed- 
ucated readers as Fohn Jnglesant. Doomed at first to failure like many 
other productions of sterling excellence, its merits were in course of time 
recognized by men of eminent culture, and Mr. J. Henry Shorthouse, who 
had been known only as a successful manufacturer of chemical manures, 
suddenly loomed into fame as a clever and a brilliant writer, The work 
is entitled “A Romance,” but those who expect in it light reading, or who 
take it up to beguile weary hours, will soon find themselves challenged to 
earnest, intellectual exertion, It is not a book for the habitual novel 
reader but commends itself to more active and cultivated minds, by 
its clear exposition of enticing and elevated philosophical problems and 
by its faithful, vivid and effective historical pictures. 

Its scene laid in the era of Charles L., it gives a perspective of England 
during one of its most important and tempestuous epochs, affording a calm 
view of Jesuitism, Round-headism and Stuartism, with the immense diver- 
sity of thought, the complicated religious conflicts, the political factions 
and plottings of that memorable age, while the hero's own intense strug- 
gle in quest of true light and philosophic freedom, is constantly kept be- 
fore the reader's mind, 

Themes like these constitute strong meat which is served up in a savory 
style, without any recourse to sensational or exciting stimulants. The 
subject does not demand it, does in fact not admit of it. 

As a production of literary art, ohn /nglesant has been harshly criti- 
cised, but thousands who will read it will be so absorbed in the subjects 
treated that they will forget to examine whether the different parts sustain 
such an exact proportion to each other “as to make the whole struc- 
ture artistically complete.” They will certainly find it in a high degree 
entertaining, replete with thrilling incidents, abounding in superlative de- 
scriptions of scenery, excelling in masterly delineations of character, and 
serving both in its philosophical and historical phases a most worthy end. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 

Louise, Queen of Prussia, A Memorial, By August Kluckhorn, Trans- 
lated from the German by Elizabeth H. Denio, Teacher of German in 
Wellesley College. pp. 83. 1881. 

The royal subject of this memoir holds a place of peculiar veneration in 
the hearts of the German people, her life and sufferings having been united 
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with the deepest abasement and darkest period of Germany's past, while 
her personal and maternal virtues entitle her to a conspicuous share in the 
greatest national triumph ever achieved by the heroism of the Fatherland, 
She was the brave Queen of Frederick William III. She was the never- 
to-be-forgotten mother of Kaiser William I. She “faithfully lighted up the 
dark path” which her husband was doomed to tread, but the insolence, 
oppression and dreadful sufferings which her country endured from the 
heartless and shameless Napcleon, tortured her to death before deliverance 
came. It was the universal feeling when she died, that this brutal foe had 
slain the tutelary goddess of the country, Her name thus became the 
watchword in the Wars of Liberation and when at last Bliicher stood with 
his victorious hosts on the heights overlooking the French Capital, he 
voiced the proud satisfaction of his rescued nation as he exclaimed “Louse 
is avenged.” It is refreshing to see a woman of such native loveliness and 
such Christian endowments upon so lofty an eminence as the Prussian 
throne. The author of this exquisite little volume has done the public a 
noble service in issuing this worthy tribute to her memory. The only 
fault that can be found with it, is its meagreness. Surely there must be 
accessible a much greater amount of material equally fascinating and in- 
spiring with what is here given in this small paper-bound brochure, a 
volume which few will lay down before reaching the last page, although 
some must needs pause at times to wipe the dimness from their eyes, and 
to calm the boiling of their German blood. 


Seven Voices of Sympathy, from the writings of Henry Wadsworth Long- 

fellow, edited by Charlotte Fiske Bates. pp. 258. 1882. 

To the public our great poet always appeared as a man of exceptional 
pros; erity and happiness, Yet a nature so refined as his, a heart so sym- 
pathetic and a conscience so tender must in a world like this have tasted 
sorrows that were exquisitely poignant and bitter. The large number of 
poems and prose passages from his pen on themes of sadness are a con- 
firmation of this, while, on the other hand, the character of his consoling 
and inspiring sentiments indicates he had learned to know for himself the 
Refuge of the afflicted and the eternal springs of consolation. Sweeter, 
truer, stronger comfort than the afflicted derive from his writings is found 
nowhere outside of the inspired volume. Next to the Gospel such a poet 
is God's best gift to man. 

The editor originally intended the present work to be a collection of 
Longfellow's poems for the solace of those in bereavement, but she wisely 
changed the original aim and scope of the book by making selections not 
only from his poetry but also from his prose and that “not solely for those 
afflicted by death, but as well for the depressed, the neglected, the toiling, 
the erring, the struggling, the aged,—since life has so much well-nigh as 
hard to be borne as death itself.” Thus she has happily given us instead 
of one strain, seven “Voices of Sympathy,” embracing |. Bereavement and 
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Suffering, II, Weakness, Struggle and Aspiration, III. Labor and Endur- 
ance, IV. Restlessness, Doubt and Darkness, V. Self-denial and Philan- 
throphy, VI. Neglect, Disappointment and Injustice, VII. Retrospection 
and Old Age. 

The editor had an abundance to choose from and she seems to have 
made her choice by a kind of unerring instinct. Let the chiidren of sorrow 
keep this precious volume close by them and they will ere long 

“Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong.” 

And even those who have most cause for grief, those who have wasted 
golden lives, will in pouring over these pages “take hope again,” 

“Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If rising on its wrecks, at last 

To something nobler we attain.” 


dn the Harbor, Ultima Thule, Part I/., by Henry W. Longfellow. 1882, 

pp. 88. 

This neat little volume contains, as the prefacing note says, “all of Mr. 
Longfellow's unprinted poems which will be given to the public, with the 
exception of two sonnets reserved for his biography, and ‘Michael An- 
gelo,’ a dramatic poem, which will be published later.” These poems are 
written in the author’s usual style, full of deep feeling and tenderness, 
They contain many gems of thought that will well repay a careful reading. 
The personal poems give us a glimpse of the earnest, thoughtful lite and 
feelings of Longfellow, 

Containing as it does his latest poems, this little volume will be of deep 
interest to the many lovers of a poet who pre-eminently reaches the deep- 
est and most sacred recesses of the human soul. 


G. W. FREDERICK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Book of Concord ; or the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. With Historical Introduction, Notes, Appendices and In- 
dices. By Henry E. Jacobs, D. D., Franklin Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. In 
Two Volumes, Vol. 1. The Confessions, pp. 671. 1882. 

The appearance of this work is an important event. The editor and 
publisher are entitled to a monument for their enterprise and their zeal in 
offering to our English speaking people this rich treasure-house of the 
faith which forms the distinctive feature of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, This work is in answer to a universal desire, deeply felt and 
often expressed, and it would be an easy task to have their labor commem- 
orated in marble or brass, were not the work itself a nobler and a more 
enduring memorial than any sculptured column, 

This is itistrue not the first effort to present these doctrinal standards in 
the English tongue. ‘The editions published years ago by the brothers 
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Henkle were indeed an effort in this direction, but hardly anything more. 
Their translation was extremely unsatisfactory and unreliable, so that it 
served only the unhappy purpose of vagueness and uncertainty. Neither 
in accuracy nor in completeness does it bear any comparison with the 
present issue. No one acquainted with the editor can doubt his capacity 
for bringing out a volume of this character. He is not only thoroughly 
master of the original languages in which it was first published, and 
eminently familiar with the theological conflicts and discussions of which 
the Symbols are the result, but is at the same time led by a strict conscien- 
tiousness to give a faithful and exact equivalent in English for the forms of 
expression in the original. 

Apart from the question of the Symbolical authority of these historic 
summaries of the faith, no other uninspired volume possesses such pecul- 
iar interest to the English portions of the Lutheran Church, The sentiment 
prevailing in regard to them, among leading theologians in the Church, 
induced many of the ministers and laity for several generations to regard 
them as so much medieval, 1f not papal, rubbish, While on the other 
hand such has been of late in certain quarters the reverence for these 
Symbols that lay-representatives in synodical conventions who could not 
have read a line of them are known to have voted for the adoption of 
theses which declare the conviction that all the confessions of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church “are of necessity pure and Scriptural.” Now, 
all who are capable of reading the language of our country can see for 
themselves whether the most deliberate and guarded utterances of the 
Reformers are surcharged with Romanism, whether “with the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession they are in the perfect harmony of one and the same 
Scriptural faith” or whether perchance, like other uninspired productions, 
these too are characterized by human imperfections, even though they be 
the grandest exhibition of revealed truth ever put forth by the minds of 
inen, 

The translation of the Augsburg Confession is by Dr. Krauth, made 
years ago and now revised by him as it passed through the press, Dr. 
K.'s English is usually above criticism but we cannot divine his reasons 
for putting into the Creed of the Church the harsh and stiff term “‘observ- 
ation of the Lord’s day,” in place of the familiar and euphonious word, 
“observance,” 

The Small Catechism is a reprint of the excellent translation of Dr. C. 
F. Schaeffer, that prince of translators, The Large Catechism is by Prof. 
A, Martin, while Dr. Jacobs himself furnishes the rendering of the Apol- 
ogy, the Smalcald Articles and the Formula of Concord, The transla- 
tion is in each case made from the original form, whether that be German 
or Latin, ‘The chief variations of the alternate language, officially received 
in our Churches, from the original language of each Confession, is indica- 
ted in brackets, with the exception of the Apology where they were found 
so numerous and extensive as to render it necessary to insert them fre- 
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quently among the foot-notes.” To some who have often heard the asser- 
tion of great theologians that all the statements of the Confessions are in 
complete accord with the Scriptures, it may occasion surprise to learn that 
the variations between the original Latin by Melanchthon and the Ger- 
man translation by the co-reformer, Justus Jonas, should be so consider- 
able that the latter may be called more properly a paraphrase than a 
translation, “differing sometimes from the original by the omission, intro- 
duction and transposition of entire paragraphs.” Inasmuch as symbolical 
authority is claimed for both the Latin and the German form, and the 
demand is further set up that these Symbols must be accepted “in every 
statement of doctrine in their own true, native, original and only sense,” 
it becomes a grave problem how, with such extensive and important vari- 
ations in the two languages of the Apology, one can subscribe to both as 
symbolical and regard each of them in its “original and only sense” as in 
perfect accordance with the canonical Scriptures. 

One passage in the translation of the Augsburg Confession is a cause at 
once both of just regret and grief. On the disputed question whether this 
Symbol upaolds the divine obligation of the Lord’s Day, Dr. Krauth very 
positively holds the affirmative. There can be no doubt that the language 
of the E£ditio princeps sustains this view, and that edition, printed from 
Melanchthon’s own manuscript, a copy of which was the document pre- 
sented to the Diet, is the only edition in German recognized by Luther, 
and the whole Lutheran Church. Dr. Krauth himself has said: “Nothing 
could seem to be more certainly fixed than that this original edition of 
Melanchthon presented the Confession in its most perfect form, just as it 
was actually delivered in the Diet, that itis “the highest critical authority,” 
and that “it was received into the Bodies of Doctrine of the whole Church,” 
That edition explicitly declares that “the Apostles have ordained Sunday,” 
and yet here the translator uses an edition which to say the least puts this 
truth very equivocally, and in forms of statement which have been strongly 
urged against the position which he occupies. He gives no hint of the 
reading of the original and authoritative edition on this subject. His 
course strikes one as a serious and unaccountable error calculated to do 
serious injury to the truth and to the Church, The mechanical execution 
of the work is of the highest order. It is truly to the eye a grand volume. 
Some may be startled at its price, 56.00, but we have seen whole shelves 
in pastor's libraries costing ten times this amount, which for all practical 
purposes of the minister could bear no comparison in value with the book 
of Concord. 

A second volume is to follow in the near future. It will comprise a brief 
outline of the history of the Confessions; the documents from which Me- 
lanchthon elaborated the Augsburg Confession ; the Tetrapolitan, Zwin- 
gle’s Ratio Fidei and the Confutation of the Augsburg Confession by the 
Papists; the Variata in its two chief forms, with a minute Index, &c., &c. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
Flenry Wadsworth Longfellow. A biographical sketch by Francis Un- 
derwood, author of “Handbooks of English Literature,” “A Biograph- 
ical Sketch of James Russell Lowell,” etc., etc. pp. 355. 1882. 


Whatever may be the rank which the critics will ultimately assign to 
Mr. Longfellow, he will always in the hearts of the people be the beloved 
poet. In every home that makes any claim to culture he has been a fa- 
vorite with young and old, with happy lovers and with disconsolate suffer- 
ers. His songs as they have successively appeared have seemed to all 
classes “footsteps of angels,” and have indeed served to 

“Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight.” 

It strikes one almost as a providence that this biographical sketch by 
Mr. Underwood was ready for the public so soon after the great poet had 
fallen asleep. It is just such a tribute as is called for by the universal 
sorrow with which his loss “like a black shadow” has overcast our hearts, 

The conception of the volume is due to the following incident: Some- 
what more than a year ago Mr. Longfellow was looking over the author's 
Sketch of James Russell Lowell. He praised the work and, like Priscilla 
in his own Puritan romance, he intimated that he would be pleased to 
have one written of himself in a similar spirit. Mr. Underwood, who was 
the projector of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, had long enjoved the intimate 
friendship of the poet, and although he had never before intended to un- 
dertake such a labor, he now, encouraged by his approbation, yielded to 
the impulses of love and duty. The spirit of his subject had taken to its 
wings before the sketch was completed yet much of the author's work, his 
notes and data, had previously been submitted to Mr. Long fellow’s eyes 
in his own library. The result is a charming delineation of the life of this 
eminent scholar, traveler, poet and—man, for the man towers even higher 
than the poet. The verses of Longfellow are but the mirror of his own 
spirit, a spirit that is the soul of goodness and honor, of courtesy and con- 
scientiousness, of tender sympathy, devout faith and stainless purity. 
Such a life offers an interesting study even apart from the charm with 
which it is invested by its exquisite poetic effusions. ‘The youth of a ge- 
nius, we notice, is not necessarily marked by excesses and incorrigible ir- 
regularities. Mr. Longfellow’s industry and deportment at College fur- 
nish no support to the shallow delusion that rowdyism, dissipation and indo- 
lence become a highway to eminence and intellectual development. His 
relations to his students when a Professor was 1n like manner a model. It 
was the bearing of a gentleman towards gentlemen and elicited, of course, 
a corresponding attitude on their part towards their preceptor. 

One of the noticeable features in Longfellow’s individuality was his en- 
thusiasm over the literature and peculiar life of Germany, To him more 
perhaps than to any other American or English author is due the discov- 
ery of the treasures of German poetry. ‘Much as his heart was drawn to 
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the art and the joyous life of southern Europe, his deepest feelings were 
awakened by the legends and soul-full poetry of the German Fatherland.” 
His volumes of travel are interspersed with translations from Uhland, 
Tiéck, Miiller, Goethe and others, full of sparkle and life, and full of the 
deep characteristic German sentiment. 

There is a striking portrait of the poet and numerous interesting cuts of 
the Longfellow houses, the poet's study, famous inkstands, &c. The print 
is clear and strong like the thoughts of the man whom it commemorates, 
and forms in every sense delightful reading. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

French History for English Children, by Sarah Brook. Revised and ed- 
ited by George Cary Eggleston. With Illustrations and Maps. pp. 327. 
It is cheering to see the faculty of writing history for children so suc- 

cessfully exercised as in this volume from the pen of Miss Brook. She 
evidently is as familiar with children as she is with history and she dis- 
plays uncommon power’‘in rendering this subject both pleasing and charm- 
ing to juvenile minds. She is to be welcomed among the greatest bene- 
factors of the young, such as Dickens and Miss Yonge, who have made 
this branch of learning one of the most attractive as it is one of the most 
essential studies for youth, The importance of storing up the great events 
of history cannot be overestimated, and the only period for efiectually do- 
ing this, it must be admitted, is the period of early youth when the mem- 
ory is in its Lighest vigor, 

The volume contains all the salient facts and events of French history 
from the occupation of Gaul by Caesar down to the formation of the exist- 
ing republic, Its numerous maps like its annals will prove quite interest- 
ing also to adult readers. Who has not at times found medieval history 
a dreary labyrinth for want of a proper geographical knowledge of those 
times? Here we have a number of very clear and beautiful maps show- 
ing the precise geography of ancient “Gallia,” of “The Empire of the 
Franks in 1507,” of “The Empire of Charlemagne,” of “France in the 
Eleventh Century,” &c., &c. There is also a good selection of other illus- 
trations, animated and striking, which will prove helpful to both the imag- 
ination and the memory, All such works serve the best educational ends, 
With their quality as superior as this “French History” of Miss Brook’s 
their number ought to be rapidly multiplied. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 

The Book of Enoch: translated from the Ethiopic. With introduction 
and notes. By Rev, Geo. H. Schodde, Ph, D., Professor in Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. Schodde promises to be one of the most productive as he is one 
of the most learned writers of the American Lutheran Church. It is emi- 
nently gratifying to find such scholarship as his utilized in theological lit- 
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erature and especially in such branches of it as lie outside the beaten 

path, 

The “Book of Enoch” which he here presents to the public in good En- 
glish dates undoubtedly from the time immediately before the Christian 
era. It was in use among the Apostles and of all the works of this class 
which arose in that period this, says Prof. Abbot, is “the most important.” 
It not only throws valuable light on the time of our Lord, and on the 
moral, religious and social atmosphere which he breathed,” a subject 
which is more and more receiving the study and research which it de- 
serves, but it enjoys the extraordinary honor of having furnished a citation 
to the New Testament. The Epistle of Jude makes direct acknowledg- 
ment of “Enoch” and in v. 14, 15, quotes the language of this book with 
as much literalness as ordinarily characterized New Testament authors in 
their use of Old Testament passages, 

The original is not extant. Its language is supposed to have been the 
Hebrew or the Aramaic. There was, however, a Greek version from 
which the citation in Jude was taken and from which a translation was 
made into the Ethiopic. It is from the latter version that Prof. Schodde 
has made his translation. This edition is the only one in the English 
tongue that is now accessible. It is accompanied by extensive and valu- 
able notes for the preparation of which the translator has industriously 
availed himself of a host of eminent English, French, Dutch and German 
scholars, giving to the reader the latest and fullest results of scholarly re- 
search and criticism on this very ancient, enigmatical and apocalyptic 
composition, 

DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Analytical Concordance to the Bible, Onan entirely New Plan, contain- 
ing every word in Alphabetical Order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the Literal Meaning of each, and its Prounciation. 
Exhibiting about Three Hundred and Eleven Thousand References, 
marking 30,000 various Readings in the New Testament. With the la- 
test information on Biblical Geography and Antiquities, etc., etc. De- 
signed for the simplest reader of the English Bible. By Robert Young, 
LL. D., author of a New Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, Concise Critical Comments on the same, a Grammatical 
Analysis of the Minor Prophets in Hebrew, Biblical Notes and Queries, 
Hebrew Grammar, Vocabulary, Rootbooks, Verbs, Israelitish Gleaner, 
Christology of the Targums, Gujarati Grammar, etc., etc. Revised Edi- 
tion, with an Appendix. pp. 1094. 


In this great work of Dr. Young we have unquestionably the completest 
and best concordance to the English Bible that has ever been prepared. 
Its preparation was possible only on the basis of the labor expended on 
all the great concordances, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and English, that have 
appeared at different times during the last six centuries. With the advan- 
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tages furnished by the great works of Cardinal Hugo, Fiirst, Trommius, 
briider, and Cruden, Wigram's “Zvglishman's Greek Concordance to the 
New Testament,” and the “Critical Greek and English Concordance” by 
Hudson Hastings, and Abbot, and other valuable works, Dr. Young en- 
tered on the etfort to construct an English Concordance that should sum 
up and present the best features thus suggested and made possible. It 
cost him many years of careful labor, The predominating feature of the 
work is an astalyticad arrangement of each English word under its owa 
proper ovigina/ in Hebrew or Greek, with the literal meaning of the same. 
By this means the reader is enabled to distinguish the difference of mean- 
ing in the same English word, according to the original from which 1t is 
translated. Cruden offers no help to English readers in this respect. 
Every word in the English Bible is cast into proper alphabetical order, 
and these are then arranged under their respective original words, all in 
their due alphabetical order. Proper names of persons and places are in- 
serted in their proper place, with literal meaning of each, and marked with 
accent for proper pronunciation, The date or era of every person is given, 
so as to distinguish him from every other. So, too, the location of every 
place in its tribe, with modern name (if identified) forms a complete Scrip- 
ture Geography. With 118,030 more references than found in Cruden, 
and the arrangement showing the original word for which the English is 
the translation, with other great improvements, this Concordance is un- 
questionably superior to any that has ever been furnished the readers and 
students of the English Bible. It must prove the standard Concordance 
of English-speaking Christendom. 

The copy before us is one of the American edition. The publishers have, 
as they assure us, had the text compared, word for word, with the latest En- 
glish edition, added corrections and additions there found, carefully trans- 
ferred to this. Inaccuracies discovered have been corrected. An appen- 
dix of four pages has been added. This appendix contains references of 
value, either omitted in the English edition, or without printing the text. 
Two pages of “Hints and Helps to Bible Interpretation,” illustrative of 
Bible idioms, are prefixed to the work. 

The printing of this edition is not good, The type is not sharp and clear, 
and the impression is often blurred. We have noticed some errors and omis- 
sions, For example, in the incorporation of the “Additions” at the close 
of the revised English edition. Those under “Beseech” are incorporated 
in the proper place, but with a failure to designate the references as found 
in “Rom.” The second and third additions we do not find either in the 
body of the work or in the appendix. Those under “Lord” are inserted 
in the appendix, but with the error of repeating “Ps, 89 : 8” from the body 
of the work, and failing to put in “Ps, 86: 9." The figure “2” is wanting 
under “Zord,” p.617, Such slips as these—-which we have found in briefly 
examining the volume—may not be of very serious account; but in such a 
work as this entire accuracy is of prime importance, and we note them in 
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the interest of the best completeness. Whilst no such work as this, and 
no edition of it, can be expected to be pertect, it is desirable to make it 
as nearly perfect as possible. 





ROBERT CARTER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
For sale by S. W. Harman, Tract House, Baltimore. 

Covenant Names and Privileges. By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D,, 
author of “The King’s Highway,” “Nature’s Wonders,” &c. pp. 374. 
Dr. Newton needs no introduction to Christian readers, and it would be 

equally gratuitous to offer encomiums upon a new volume of Sermons 

from his hand, His successive contributions to this species of literature 
are among the most widely circulated books in the English tongue, and 
some have been translated into no tewer than fourteen different languages, 

He has long been recognized as the prince of children’s preachers, but he 

takes equally high rank when, as in the present work, he addresses him- 

self to adults, His sermons may not always accord with standard homi- 
letical methods but they answer the true purpose of preaching—a clear, 
impressive, forcible inculcation of the truth as it isin Jesus. Adapted in 
matter to thoughtful minds, their form is so peculiarly simple as to be 
easily apprehended by the unintelligent masses, and to all alike, they 
furnish that wholesome, practical, earnest doctrine of the Gospel which 
cannot fail to nourish faith and character, These discourses are especially 
to be commended for the emphasis which they place upon objective truth, 

The author makes it very evident on every page that salvation is of the 

Lord, that we are saved by grace alone. ‘The whole efficiency of salva- 

tion is ascribed to him who alone is the Saviour of lost men. Among the 

covenant names selected for texts are such as “Jehovah-Jireh,” “Jehovah- 
nissi,” “Jehovah-Tsidkenu,” &c. Among the exalted Christian privileges 
are treated “The Promised Guidance,” “Provision for the way,” ‘The in- 
dwelling Saviour,” “The overshadowing cloud and the voice that comes 

from it,” &c., &c. 

Books like these are wanted in all Sunday-school libraries for the bene- 
fit of teachers and pupils, and in all Christian homes to be read by parents, 
children and servants, 


Gleams from the Sick Chamber, Memorial thoughts of consolation and 
hope gathered from the Epistles of St. Peter. by the author of “Morn- 
ing and Night Watches.” pp. xx., 172. 

Like the legendary gate in the Temple of old, which was open only for 
mourners, this sacred little volume is designed solely for those upon whom 
falls the severe trial of sickness, “those habituated to days and nights of 
weariness.” It is eminently suited for that purpose. Having tts origin in 
painful bodily affliction it has therein opened strong fountains of consola- 
tion, peace and hope. 

The work is full of comfort, because like all the productions of this author, 
it is full of the Gospel. It sets forth especially the inetiable privilege which 
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the believer discovers in the endurance of suffering, designed as it is to 
make him a participant both in the sufferings and in the glory of his divine 
Lord. It is a most excellent text-book for the school of pain, whose bitter 
but blessed lessons are assigned to so many of God's children. 


Sermons, By J. Oswald Dykes, M. A., D. D., author of “The Manifesto 
of the Kingdom,” “Prayers for the Household,” etc. pp. 383. 1882. 
We can give no better idea of the scope of these sermons in brief space 

than by presenting the subjects, as follows: The First Cliristian Apology ; 

The Gospel neither a Ritual nor a Philosophy; Preaching Christ Cruci- 

fied; Christian Manliness; Condescension of God in Revelation ; biblical 

Conception of Nature; Witness of Creation to the Gospel; Consider the 

Lilies; Doctrine of the Trinity Practically Considered; The Father's 

Pity and the Son’s Sympathy; Poverty and Riches with Christ; Victim 

and Priest; Intercession of Christ; Peace through the Knowledge of God ; 

The Power of God's Anger; What Value Christ Sets on Every Man; A 

Parable of Two Sons; The New Self; Second Conversion, Illustrated in 

the Fall and Repentance of St. Peter; Of Loving Jesus; Christ-like Ser- 

vice ; The Perfect Example; Loneliness; Weep Not; The Saviour's Sor- 
row over Lost Men; The Church in Relation to Her Own Past. 

Thus it will be seen that the range is wide, and comprehends some of 
the most absorbing and useful and profound topics in the domain of prac- 
tical preaching and doctrinal theology. The subjects are handled with 
great skill, clearness and judiciousness, Another good feature is their 
suggestiveness. The sermons are printed, too, on such paper and with 
such type as do not weary the eye. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. b. Lippincott & Co,, Phila. 

An Undeveloped Chapter in the Life of Christ. The great meaning of 
the word METANOIA, lost in the old version, unrecovered in the new. 
By Treadwell Walden. pp. 45. 1882. 

It the annnouncement of something new in theology awakens anywhere 
great expectations there is sure to be disappointment, The present little 
volume will form no exception to this experience. Aefentance may not 
be the precise equivalent of the Greek .Wefanoiza, still notwithstanding 
such a defect in their old and their new versions of the New Testament, 
the English speaking Churches have not altogether failed to develop and 
to hold the truth contained in the original term. We know an old cate- 
chism, still in extensive use, which defines repentance as ‘“‘a change of the 
heart and the mind.” Our author may be challenged to develop any- 
thing that more faithfully reproduces the original or that gives a better 
expression of the full truth tor the communication of which mefanota was 
adopted, not created. To say that by this term “the human race was 
summoned to bring a transtfiguring sense and spirit of interpretation to a 
transfigured ethics,” can hardiy be regarded as an improvement. 
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There is indeed always practical danger among Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics of laying too much stress on the emotional and peniten- 
ial elements in conversion, but the fault of this can hardly be charged to 
a vicious translation of the single term me/anota, The roots of Pelagian- 
ism lie much deeper and in quite a different soil, besides, every scholar 
knows that the etymological sense may be completely lost in a word, and 
that it would be utterly misleading to insist upon the root-meaning of 
original terms in the bible. We deem it equally unreasonable to hold 
that because the etymology of repentance indicates pain, therefore it can- 
not replace mefanoia, which etymologically has no reference to pain or 
grief. 

Modern Heroes of the Mission Field, Vy the Right Rev. W. Pakenham 
Walsh, D. D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, author of “Heroes 
of the Mission Field,” “The Moabite Stone,” etc. pp. xiv., 344. 1882. 
The increase in mission literature is noteworthy. More books of that 

kind are now coming to our table than heretofore, and there seems to be 

a general awakening on the subject and a growing activity in the work. 

This is a hopeful sign, and it will be gratifying to every true believer that 

Christ's commission to preach the Gospel to every creature is becoming 

the subject of such widespread interest. 

“Modern Heroes of the Mission Field” is simply a continuation of a 
similar series by the same author, published sometime since, and consist- 
ing of biographical sketches of the more conspicuous missionaries, and 
those representing different fields of labor and different aspects of the work 
before the beginning of the nineteenth century. The subjects of this series 
are: Henry Martyn, India and Persia, 1805-1812; William Carey, India, 
1793-1834; Adomram Judson, Burmah, 1813-1850; Robert Morrison, 
China, 1807-1834; Samuel Marsden, New Zealand, 1814-1838; John 
Williams, Polynesia, 1817-1839; William Johnson, West Africa, 1816- 
1823; John Hunt, Fiji, 1838-1848 ; Allen Gardiner, South America, 1835- 
1851; Alexander Duff, India, 1829-1864; David Livingstone, Africa, 
1840-1873 ; Lishop Patteson, Melanesia, 1855-1871. 

These sketches are vividly presented and are interesting in the highest 
degree. There is evidently no fiction about them, and yet they contain a 
history of trial and devotion surpassing any fiction we have ever read. 
We know nothing better to put in the hands of the Christian reader, to in- 
spire an interest in the cause of missions or to quicken any he may already 
have. It strikes us as an excellent idea to read from these sketches at the 
monthly missionary meetings held in so many congregations, They 
would be listened to with close attention and be a spur to larger contribu- 
tions to the missionary treasury. 


Short Sermons for Families and Destitute Parishes, By John N,. Norton, 
D. D., author of “Golden Truths,” “Every Sunday,” “The King’s Ferry 
Boat,” “Old Paths,” etc. Thirteenth Edition. 1882. pp. 489. 

The fact that these sermons have reached their thirteenth edition is evi- 
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dence enough of the interest that characterizes them. They are just what 

the title indicates and will prove a source of rich benefit to families and 

communities deprived of hearing the Gospel preached by God's ministers, 

This 1s especially true of Protestant Episcopal families and congregations, 

for whom, in subject and treatment, these sermons are more particularly 

intended, 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 

Faith Victorious, An account of the Life and Labors, and of the Times 
of the venerable Dr. Johann Ebel, late Archdeacon of the Old Town 
Church of Kénigsburg, in Prussia. Drawn from authentic sources, by 
J. 1. Mombert, D. D. pp. 318. 1882, 

In McClintock & Strong’s Encyclopedia Ebel is characterized as a 
mystic and theosophist, in the Preface here simply as a Lutheran clergy- 
man, and in the body of the book as a German preacher and teacher—his 
adherence to Lutheran orthodoxy being largely left to the reader as an 
open question, And it is a question, even in the face of Dr. Mombert's 
discriminating presentation of his views, whether his Lutheranism was at 
all of an approved or approvable type. He was squarely set against the 
Rationalists, it is true; but when called upon at his ordination to declare 
his adherence to the Augsburg Confession, he quibbled and even openly 
charged the Reformers with error in Art. XVII. 

But however this may be, if the story of his views and labors and trials 
as related here is to be our basis of judgment, we can have no hesitation 
in deciding in his favor over against his opponents and persecutors, He 
lived in trying times—in times when adherence to the Bible as the infal- 
lible word of God occasioned opposition, contempt and sneers even from 
those who were appointed to preach it. Rationalism was rampant. “No 
one preached sin, that was a myth: or faith, that was weakness; or that 
the Bible was the word of God, that was a delusion; or that Christ was 
God and died for our sins, that was nonsense” (p. 78). It must have taken 
rare courage to stand up in such times and preach faith, reconciliation and 
the atonement. ‘The powers that be” were against him, and persecution 
followed. Our sympathies are excited in his favor, and there is no little 
cratification to find, that in the end the title of the book is found true— 
faith is victorious. 

This book is of high interest and value, not only on account of the story 
of an eventful life but also for the subjects called up and discussed by the 
way. It stimulates and quickens thought, and gives an insight into the 
views prevailing in those times, times of marked interest but perilous to 
the precious doctrines of divine revelation. An “Appendix” is given con- 
taining several sermons of Ebel, some of the views of his early friend 
Schinherr, and some miscellaneous matter, largely composed of German 
hymns—favorites of Ebel. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


The True Story of Fohn Smyth, the Se-Baptist, as told by Himself and 
his Contemporaries; with an Inquiry whether Dipping were a New 
Mode of Baptism in England, in or about 1641; and some Considera- 
tions of the Historical Value of certain Extracts from the alleged “An- 
cient Records” of the Baptist Church of Epworth, Crowle, and Butter- 
wick (England), lately published, and claimed to suggest important 
modifications of the history of the 17th century. With Collections to- 
wards a Bibliography of the first two generations of the Baptist Contro- 
versy. By Henry Martyn Dexter. pp. 106, 1881. 

This full and minute title-page is sufficient for giving a fair idea of the 
book’s contents. The author's work bears evidence of great care and 
labor. If there is an air of too much zeal in trying to make out a case 
against the Baptists, credit must be given the author for the frank expres- 
sion of his purpose to be fair in using the large mass of testimony he has 
in hand, The bibliography at the close is very valuable to any one wish- 
ing to investigate the general subject. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC, 

Orthodoxy and Practical Godliness. By J. A. Seiss, D. D. A Sermon 
preached before the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Lutheran Book Store, 
Philadelphia. 

Mv Duty to the Church of which Iam a Member. By M. Rhodes, 
D. D. Second Edition. Lutheran Publication Society. Also, from the 
same house, the Augsburg S, S. Lesson Book, and the Funior S. S. Lesson 
Book, July to December, 1882. 

A Lithograph Engraving of Luther from the painting of Lucas Kranach, 
From Brunnquell & Altona, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

The Edinburgh Review, Westminister Review, London Quarterly, and 
British Quarterly have been received regularly from the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, and continue to furnish their usual varied and val- 
uable discussions of scientific, literary and theological topics, 

HARPERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 

Harpers’ Monthly, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People have come regu- 
larly, and their contents are of undiminished interest and value. All have 
a large circulation and well deserve it. 














